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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the WEwW-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EpucATION. 


‘NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


THE ANTHEM HARP. ($1.25.) By Dr. W. 
0. PERKINS. (Just out.) 

A new book, intended as a successor for ‘‘ Perkins 
Anthem Book,” published some years since, and which 
wasadecided success. The new book contains music 
perfectly within the reach of common choirs, and is 
destined to have a great sale. 


DITSON & CO. also call attention to their three 
books for SINGING - CLASSES; recently published, 
already very popular, and worthy of unive adoption: 


TRE TEMPLE. ($1.00) By Dk.W.0O. PERKINS. 
VOICE OF WORSHIP. ($1.00.) By 
KMERSON. 


METHOD FOR SINGING- 
LASSES. (60 cents.) By A. N. JOHNSON. 


e Temple contains an excellent Singing-school 
oon and “+f large number of Glees, Songs, Sacred 
Tunes and Anthems for practice, and for use in classes. 
L. O. Emerson’s Veice ef Weorshp has exactly the 
same end in view as the other, but has a different 
method, and entirely different music. Johnson’s 
Methed is for those who wish a low-priced book ; is 
admirably simple and clear, has plenty of music, and 
has a thorough course in Note-reading. 


tar Any Book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 


281 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


HARVARD ENTRANCE, 


AND PREPARATION FOR 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 
assisted by able men in Science and in Modern Lan- 


guages. 

Dr. Humphreys is now reading with private pupils 
for - Fall Entrance sand for advanced 
standing. 


At the recent examinations at Harvard, all his en- 
trance candidates were admitted, and two were awarded 
double “ ckEDITS” (or Honors), viz.,in Prescribed and 
Elective Latin and Greek,” and in “ Prescribed and 

. H.’s system spare no labor such pupils 
he guarantees require fair compensation 


E. R. HUMPHREYS. 
129 West Chester Park, August 6, 1880. 281 tf (1) 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 
School of Languages. 


The school will be established in Chicago next Octo- 
ber. The first lecture will be delivered Uctober 2; the 
classes will commence October 11. Dr. Sauveur will 
teach French, Latin, and Greek. To obtain the 3 aa 
Emme of the school, with letters from E. Littré, Pres. 

liot, Pres, Gilman, Pres. Seelye, James Russell Low- 
ell, Wendell Phillips, Prof. James Hadley, etc., also 
list of the two hundred pupils attending this summer, 
Dr. Sauveur Normal School, address, by letter, L. Sau- 
VEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., 50 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Just Published (Sept. 1. 1880). 


Introduction to Latin Composition 


With very full References to the Grammars of 
Allen & Greenough, Gildersleeve, & Harkness. 


The first 42 es are devoted to the Zlementary 
Constructions of Latin Syntax. Es ins have 
been taken to facilitate the work in this ion of the 
book by a copious use of Oral Exercises (interlined). 

In the remaining 90 pages it has been the aim to give 
attention to the regular principles of prose construc- 
tion, rather than to in uce rare constructions and 
mere idiomatic expressions, The long vowels have 
been marked throughout. 

Introduction price, 90 cents ; Exchange price, 50 cts. 


G. A. HILL'S GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 


We may say, without questioning the merit of other 
treatises, that it deserves superlative commendation. 
The aim of school mee gw in general is to present 
the abstract principles of the science, as they would 
develop themselves from its axiomsin a mind capable 
of sustained and complex processes of deductive rea- 
soning, and as they would appear to such a mind were 
there no material forms in which they could be em- 
bodied. Prof. Hill gives his pupils geometry in the 
concrete. His book is full of illustrations, examples, 
applied principles, mathematical explanations of things 
familiarly known, practical work, problems to be 
wrought with scale and compasses, and questions that 
test the learner’s skill in numbers. There is hardly a 
section that does not require the pupil to do something, 
and that might not have for its caption, “ Do, that you 
may know.”’ The successive propositions are exhibited 
in their relations to common objects, pursuits, and em- 

ut its great worth is that it leaves not a single 
definition, theorem, or corollary without a clear eluci- 
dagion of its imports and its bearings, or without work 
for the pupil,—if any can be devised,—which will give 
the principle a permanent lodgment in his memory, 
and est in time to come yet other uses and applica- 
tions. Thongh the work professes to be but an ele- 
mentary manual, we believe that the boy of ordinary 
capacity, who should be carried through it by a teacher 
who entered into its spirit, would have a very much 
better knowledge of geometry (including Bm: trigo- 
nometry) than can be obtained in the ordinary meth- 
ods, and with the most advanced text books, by any one 
who is not a mathematical genius.”"—Dr. A. P. PEA- 
BODY, Harvard College (in the Harvard Register for 


August, 1880.) 


Oral Lessons in Language. 


The Teacher’s Edition of Whitney & Knox’s “ ELE- 
MENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH” contains the text of 
the children’s book entire, and, in addition, plans for 
developing the lessons of the text ; observation-lessons ; 
dictation and text exercises; questions for oral and 
written reviews ; materials for composition-exercises ; 
plans for conducting picture-lessons ; &c., &c. 

A preliminary chapter, (“* The Teachers’ Guide,’’) in- 
cludes a discussion of the Pestalozzian Principles of 
Education and Instruction; the Art and Laws of 
Questioning ; the methods of correcting oral and written 
mistakes; and the methods of preparing and giving 
Oral Lessons. It embraces also material and plans 
for Oral Lessons in Language for the first, second, 
third, and fourth years in school. 

The pupil’s book is designed to aepleness, not to 
supplant, the work of the teacher. The two books com- 
bine the advantages of both the oral and text-book 
methods of instruction, and seek to obviate the disad- 
vantages of either method used alone. The pupil is led 
= bes, teacher to discover the fact or deduce the rule 
which the book records. There are no formal answers 
to the questions in the book, and no recitations by rote 
are required, Absentees, aided by the Development 
Questions and exercises in the text, may do oe 
to make up a lesson which in a purely oral course woul 
be a total loss. The substance of what is taught in the 
oral lessons is preserved by the text for reference 
and ~~ gai so that the o instruction need not be 
repeated, 

‘The exercises in the pupil’s book place before each 
child, in clear type, at a proper distance from the eye, 
a large amount of work necessarily put upon the black- 

in an oral course. The teacher is thus exempted 
from preparing and writing and re-writing upon the 
board a great variety of exercises, and the class esca 
the three-fold discomfort of inhaling crayon-dust, 
straining the eyes to see what is written upon the 
and working under a nervous pressure in order to com- 
plete the task in a given time. 


Every Teacher of Language should have it. 

Mailing Price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 56 cta. 

Mailing Price of Pupil’s book (Part 1.—“How to 
SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECTLY ’’), 60 cts.; Introduc- 
tion, 30 cts.; Eachange, 22 cts. 

Copies sent to teachers for examination, with a view 
to introduction, on receipt of the introduction price. 

Vou. II. of this series will be os Jor use by the 
time the will have jinished Part I. 


GINN & HEATH, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


The Best Inkwell. 


PREVENTS EVAPORATION. NEAT, 
EXCLUDES DUST. SIMPLE, 
CANNOT CORRODE. CHEAP. 


Most Economical, most Satisfactory Inkwell in use. 


Adopted by the School Committee of Boston. 


ORDER NOW. Send 25 cents for Sample and Circulars to 


A. D. ALBEE, (en’l Agt., 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., Chicago, Ill., Agt. for N.W. States. 


FOR THE FALL TERM OF 1880. 


Every Primary School in America, 
Public or Private, not already using the 


LITTLE FOLKS’ READER, 


will receive specimen on sending address to 
the Publishers, Superintendents, Teachers, 
School-boards, and all interested in educa- 
tional matters, are invited to examine and test 
this 


ILLUSTRATED SERIAL READER 


issued the first of every month, and specially 
designed for PRIMARY SCHOOLS. It stepped, 
with the first number, into a popularity which 
showed that nothing equal to it had ever been 
offered to educators. After the test of months, 
the praise is not only cordial, but enthusiastic. 
Teachers declare that their little pupils never 
before made such intelligent progress; never 
before read with such attention, vivacity, and 
ease, The coming of 


| FRESH READING EVERY MONTH 


instead of the tiresome re-reading of the old 
books, is a delight to both teachers and scholars. 

The projectors and editors of the LITTLE 
FOLKS’ READER are in counsel with the 
best of modern educators; and Teachers will 


Jind, not only fresh, bright matter, exquisitely 


illustrated, but also that critical consideration 
has been bestowed upon every detail of con- 
struction and adaptation. 


SINGLE COPIES, POST-PAID, 75 CTS. A YEAR. 


Special and Liberal Terms to Schools, 
according to quantities ordered. 


Address ali orders and inquiries to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
284 BOSTON, MASS. 


HORACE MANN’S REPORTS. 
A very few full sets of these aets 2d vols.) for 
sale by WILLARD SMALL, 
283 tf 14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


American 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. 


Centennial Award, 1876. 


The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
’ Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


Graphite 


Am. BANK Norse Co., Art Depart., N. Y., July 5, 1876. 
“ 6 “ From a careful trial now of several months, I am Hectiy satisfied 
stamp of they far exceed any I have over need.” BMILIE. 
"aC Cc INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
§ — Soft yw ee B and No 1) Pencils, and we prefer them to aay other” OE aly 
M — Soft medium H B and No. 2) and medi Dixon’ 
. . . “ in 8 n 
€ 0. rian our ’ Pencils are and smoothn 
M H— Mediumhard (H H) ever had in my hand.” Yours 
H~Hard .... . . (HH Hand No.4) TESTIMONIALS. admirable; well Prof. of Drawing, WY. 
VV H — Very h H HA Hand No. 5) “ Dear Sir :—I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils ; 
tyhard .... HH). adapted to clear, ,,and delicate work.” Truly yours, 
~ Very, veryherd . . (HEE ) D. HUNTINGTON, Prest. Nat. Academy of Design, N. Y. Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
oe, These pencils are superior to any made in Europe,| « p.4, gir:—I find your Dixon American Graphite Avtaty, a but if they are not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write 
graded The fect from Not. Academy of Design, N.Y. | to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


10 Barclay St. 


YP: 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 
aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 2 
INSTRUMENTS. § 
Illustrated, condensed list|"5, ‘= 
of 24 pages /ree. a a” 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages = oOo 
for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. : 2 
Catalogue on Application. = = | a 
DICKSON & SON, @ ! 
anufactnrers of me = = 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 
90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. <6 
Standard Beams, Wei hts and Measures. Old Appa-| = | 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 5 tau z Pa 
Fine Metal Work made to order. - o 
Reference: Prot. ST. JOuN, Normal School, Albany. 
= 
> 
Everywhere known and prized for —" 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, —- 
Tasteful and excellent improvements. A VE 
N. B. 


Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 


POR! 


Ilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
The FEARLESS is the 
School 


New-England School Furnishing (Co. 
31 Pranklin 8t., Boston. 


SE 


Best Known. Es 


TING N 


W, 
be 


TABLISHED, 1824, 


DUSTLESS CRAYONS, Clean, White, 


economical. Send f 
ERASERS and ANDREWS’ 
DusTLess ERASERS ; samples of 


d for sample. 


both for 15 cents. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
rand Street, 


I 


TERE RE 


RY LARGE STOCK of first-class Apparatus; tur suiv ut lowest rates for best goods. 
—I have no partner in business. 


New York. 


Vol. XII.—No. 9. 
WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


a7 Franklin St., Besten. 


E. S:. RITCHIE & SONS, Santen, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


AGENTS FOR 


J. Browning, London; R. Konig, J. Duboseg, 
and J. Salleron, Paris. 


YOd LYOdKI 


ADOPTED FOR ~~) Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book. 
The lin Arithmetics, Adams's Spell- 
ond — Ete., Bie. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 
73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
2 SOHOOL FURNITURE, 
KINDERGARTEN 
aS = Agent for the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER, 
= 
OR ae =? SB = 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE | 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established 18236. 
Bells for all purposes. Warranted satisfactory and 


durable. MENEELY & 0O., West Troy, N. Y. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with _ 
fect comfort, night and . 
retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain. Sold at GREATLY 
oe Ney and sent by mail to all parts of the 

for full descriptive circular to 
ELAS 1c TRUSS CO. 683 Broadway, N.Y. 25022 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Wise, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 


Aynp jo 0013 


tlllustrated Catalogues sent postpaid, on application. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


Booksellers and Stationers, 


NO. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufact’rs of the celebrated 


“Triumph” & Triumph Study” 


SCHOOL DESKS, 


Dealers in all kinds 


SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents dl our new Catalogue, 184 es and 
i gue, 


over 300 ill 


NEW PROCESS OF DRY COPYINC. 


Patented May 18 and June 1, 1880. 


The simplest, cheapest, and best method ever invented for the duplication of 


writings or drawings; especially adapted for Superintendents and Teachers in 
preparing questions for examinations for teachers and pupils. 


Patents for this process having now been issued So us, the' manufacture, sale, 


or USE of any gelatine copying-pad other than the HEKTOGRAPH is illegal, and 


will be prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 
Send for circular. Sold by all Stationers. 


HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY. 
22 and 24 Church 8t, NEW YORK. 


Headquarters for New-England, 3 Arch Street, Boston. 
Ohicago Agency, 71 E. ee Street. 


STEEL 


AND HIS OTHER 
LERS 


Goins. 


THE FAVORITE 508,408. 558,508, 


New Designed Apparatus for School Use in Physics and Chemistry. 


CURT W. MEYER } 


{Descriptive Circulars furnished on application. gas 


NEW YORK. 


Chorale Organs. 


Canney be EX 
opty 190, Upward 
tire Satisfactien, 


ORACE WATE 


ards Every PLANO and 
P Oo 

es Extremely Low. Monthly Instalments 

AGENTS WAN 


RS & CO. 


Stool, Cover, 
ANTED, for SIX YEARS, to 
and ORGAN WARR >» for 


Warerooms, 


are the most _UIg in STYLE and 

PERFECT in TONE ever made. They con- 
tain every Improvement necessary for a 
first-class ORGAN, including our Celebrated 
CELESTE STOP, whichisa Fine Imitation 
of the Human Voice.WATER’S HARMONIC 
“NEW FAVORITE,” and DULCES OR= 
Gam in Unique French Cases of Elegant 
Designs, combine PURITY of VOIC ING with 
GREAT VOLUME et TONE, suitable for 
$60, 


$15, S85, $100, Upward. 


WATERS’ PIANOS, 


UARE and UPRIGHT, are the 
MADE. "yer QUALITY fot TONE, BEA 
of FINISH, and GREAT th 


and Book, Sonal and Ship 
Tle 


NTED. 


Manufacturers 


and 
826 Broadway, N.Y. (P.0©. Box 3,560.) 


nawe prin’ 


with your 


N®*- ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY S1TBEET, Boston. 
For circular or information, address F. B, SNOW: 
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NEW-ENGLAND 
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Volume XII. 


Registered: No. One, Boston and Chicago. 


Number 9. 


OUR DAYS. 


BY A SUBSCRIBER. 


be days they come, and the days they go; 
' And ah. ay and each night like the other seems, 
For each but bringeth its toil and woe, 

Its evening thoughts and its midnight dreams; 
And, while we ponder, we fain would know 
Whence our days come, and whence they go. 


The days they come, and the days they go; 
And, while musing perchance o’er a day that’s gone, 
And wondering, too, why our life is so, 
Apace is nearing the morrow’s morn; 
The morrow will be just like the day 
That on our hands now glides away. 


The days they come, and the days they go; 
And each morn and each noon calls for work anew; 
And though we hope, — ah! too well we know 
What it will be when we get through: 
Days and years full of toil and strife 
Of heart-throbs and brain-throbs, — for these make a life. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Trur as may be 
the study of the natural sciences, both as a means of 
mental discipline and as a source of most useful knowl- 
edge, no amount of such discipline and knowledge can 
ever compensate for the absence of that culture which 
linguistic studies alone can impart, or for that discipline 
of mind and heart, and that complement of knowledge 
and culture, which are unattainable, without attention 
to the laws of both the mental and the moral constitu- 
tion of man. It isto be hoped that no diploma of grad- 
uation will ever be given by this university to any man 
who has not been required to make himself acquainted 
with the laws of his own personal being, as well as with 
the laws of the physical world around him. — Prest. 
Robinson, of Brown University. 

EpvucaTIon AND CrimME.—The committee appointed 
at last year’s meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation to collect statistics showing what proportion of 
the convicts in prisons and penitentiaries have received 
a good common school or college education, failed to re- 
port at the Chautauqua meeting week before last. 
This is a bitter disapointment to many, who looked for- 
ward to such a report to silence the false declarations 
so audaciously uttered at the Philadelphia meeting, and 
reported all over the country by the enemies of com- 
monschools. It was declared in this same Association, 
a year ago, that there was an alarming proportion of 
such convicts belonging to the educated classes. One of 
the speakers, who made and reiterated this statement, 
was made chairman of the committee, and it now ap- 
pears that he used no serious effort to institute the gen- 
eral inquiry directed by the Association. It is cur- 
rently reported that he made sufficient inquiry in the 
State Penitentiary at Philadelphia to satisfy him that 
there was not a single high-school or college graduate 
among all incarcerated there; and that, not wishing to 
stultify himself before the country, he concluded to let 
the investigation drop.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Tue Strupy or Grammar —No one who comes in 
contact frequently with children who attend school can 
fail to be struck with the small effect the study of gram- 
mar produces upon their speech out-of-doors. The 
rules they have learned by heart are never by any 
chance obeyed by the tongue. In spite of the text-book 
and the teacher, adjectives are used for adverbs, the 
past participle for the past tense, and plural nominatives 
with singular verbs. Worse than that, those who speak 
with tolerable correctness are entirely at sea when they 


attempt a letter or an essay. Failure in composition is| ,, 


4 crucial test of the value of elementary education, and 
in too many cases we find it fatal. All these undis- 


puted facts point to the conclusion that the essentials 
of an English education are not properly attended to, 


notwithstanding the general diffusion of educational 
appliances. No one desires that our ambition should be 
limited to the primary branches. But plain teaching 
should be thorough, and ought to have precedence of all 
the rest.— Toronto Mail. 


Scnoot Books, — In some schools there is still 
confusion and waste of time resulting from the manner 
in which school-books are supplied. More than half of 
our schools have adopted the plan of district-purchase 
of books. By so doing they have secured uniformity 
of books and a sufficient supply; they are ready at 
the beginning of the term; the number of classes is re- 
duced; and the plan has proved economical and satisfac- 
tory. A few schools have furnished not only books, 
but slates, pencils, writing-books, paper, pens, and ink. 
By purchasing in quantities they not only save money 


in the actual cost, but in the more economic use of time 
in having all necessary materials for school-work when 
needed. I hope, in the interest of schools, that this 
method of supply will be universally adopted. — Miss 
Hosford, Supt. Eau Clair Co., Wis. 


Free Scuoots 1n Scorianp.—It is clear that there 
is still a great deal of expenditure in the way of new 
schools to be incurred before the educational wants of 
the population are reached, and that there is very little 
hope of the rates being much further reduced for a 
long time to come. We are paying at present about 
£91,000 for the school board of education of Glasgow, and 
probably in two years more the amount will not fall short 
of £100,000 annually. Of this large amount less than 
one-fourth, or £22,000, is paid direct by the parents in 
the form of school fees, the other three-fourths being 
derived from rates and Government grants. The fact 
shows how close we are approaching to the modern sys- 
tem of free schools,—that is schools, provided by the 


State and paid for out of taxes. The demand for free 
education has never been very strong in this country, 
but is it not improbable that if the cost of Board schools 
is not diminished, but goes on increasing, it may be- 
fore long acquire great force.—Glasgow Herald. 


Srarr intelligent citizens and en- 
lightened physicians justly complain of the injury 
brought about by the excessive amount of stair-climb- 
ing made necessary by the height of school-buildings. 
Of course, where sufficient ground is obtainable, there is 
no adequate excuse for third and fourth stories. But 
sufficient ground is not always obtainable, and then the 
choice is between lofty buildings or buildings inade- 
quate to the wants of the district in which they are lo- 
cated. In such cases let the attempt be made to miti- 
gate the injury of stair-climbing by reducing the height 
of the stories, and you are met by difficulties in venti- 
lation and in the admission of the necessary amount of 
light.—Prof. J. M. B. Sill, in Sanitarian for August. 

Tue Morar Nature. — The moral nature should 
receive more culture in the schools than it gener- 
ally does; and just in proportion as parents are 
careless in this particular should the schools be more 
careful. Is it safe to leave moral culture to chance ? 
Would it not be much less dangerous to leave the cul- 
ture of the intellect to chance? Perhaps the best way 
to give this culture is to do so informally, but persist- 
ently and continuously, at every suitable opportunity. 
In every school, from the highest to the lowest, in every 


association of teachers, this subject should receive em- 
hatic recognition, and should be lifted up into that 
rominence which its supreme importance demands.— 
D. F. Shaub, Prest. Penn. Tea. Asso. 


Scnoot anp Society. — Let it be noted that the 
public schools are not the only institution on which so- 
ciety rests. There are other potent agencies, to help 
or to hinder ;—the family, the church, society, business 
activity. It is the best evidence of the esteem in 
which the schools are held, that so much is expected of 
them by theircritics. Much criticism would be avoided, 


however, both just and unjust, if their function were 
better understood. The school is to develop mind, 
character, and power. It is not the family, but it sup- 
plements the family ; not the church, but an ally of the 
church ; not a shop, but it prepares for the shop. The 
teacher is the school. He ought to be more than a 
teacher. He should be a citizen and a man.—A. P. 
Marble, Supt. Schools, Worcester. 


TURKEY. 


BY MRS, A. A, KNIGHT. 


There is a certain difficulty about teaching Turkey, 
from the strangeness of a band of tributary States 
grouped around the city of Constantinople, and harshly 
ruled by a million Turks without a country, and merely 
“encamped in Europe.” My own way of presenting 
the topic may, in default of a better, give some imper- 
fect hints to those who, like myself, desire to introduce 
their pupils to the great changes and topics of the day. 

Ten years since, Roumania, shaped like a baby’s 
knitted shoe, and Servia were the northern boundary 
of European Turkey. Between the Danube and the 
Balkans lay Bulgaria, and south of the mountains a 
mixed population of Bulgarians and Greeks, with the 
Greek influence important. Upper and Lower Albania 
represented, respectively, ancient Illyria and Epirus, 
and the southern line wound east from Greece, with 
many bays and inlets, to Constantinople. In extent, 
the country was more than three times the size of 
France. The Sultan ruled a European population of 
8,500,000, or, if the tributary States are included, of 
over thirteen million. 

The quarrel between France and Russia about the 
Holy Places in Jerusalem, into which the Sultan was 
drawn, and which brought about the Crimean war in 
1854, fixed this condition. England joined late, and 
when the war ended affairs were adjusted very fortu- 
nately for Turkey. The English minister assured Eng- 
land that the East was in earnest about reform; the 
Queen and Prince Albert talked and wrote amiably 
about their ally, the Turk, —a strange ally for the de- 
scendants of so many kings of the West ; and the sym- 
pathy of the nation took the practical form of a loan, 
which ran up eventually to $140,000,000. So soon asit 
ceased to be possible for them to borrow, the Turks be- 
gan to apply to this enormous debt the easy and com- 
fortable process of repudiation. Twenty years of drift 
followed. The young and unselfish Sultan died in 1861, 
and was succeeded by his brother, who spent $10,000,000 
a year upon his housekeeping. The arrangements made 
for one imperial guest were presided over by Sultan 
Abdul Aziz in person, and the private apartments of 
the illustrious lady were perfect copies of those in her 
own palace. The fastidiousness of the host was so great 
on this occasion that, on discovering the tints on the 
walls and furniture slightly differed from those he had 
seen when on his European tour, he ordered that every- 
thing should be removed and new ones brought from 


Paris. The fair visitor is said to have been equally — 


surprised and flattered by the delicate attention that 
had not omitted even the smallest object of her toilet 
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table. The Sultan, in truly oriental fashion, caused a 
new pair of magnificent slippers, embroidered with 
pearls and precious stones, to be placed before her bed 
every morning. 

In sharp contrast with this luxury were the villages 
of the subject races who cultivate the fields. “Do you 
doubt that these hovels are inhabited? Let us enter 
one of them. The walls have partly fallen down, the 
roof is leaky all over, the broken windows are stuffed 
with rags, the wood-work is disjointed and threatens to 
fall down; but proceed, and don’t mind stooping. The 
clay floor is frozen hard now, but it shows the footprints 
of softer times. It would be dark but for the cracks in 
the wall, which admit snow and light. Is this smoke ? 
No; it is steam coming out of the room. I open the 
door; the floor inside is of the same material as in the 
passage, with the difference of a few puddles. A ragged 
female figure comes toward us in the dense fog, followed 
by three or four half-naked and shaggy-headed urchins. 
She is not startled, but she stares at us. The furniture 
consists of a rough deal-table, afew seats of the same, an 
oblong box, a few barrels and pots thrown about in con- 
fusion, some rolled-up rugs, and an axe and hatchet. 
The mid-day meal is just ready. Potatoes boiled in 
their skins are turned out on the table; beside them 
lies a herring, and salt on a wooden plate. The noise 
made by a wooden clapper on an iron plate in the court- 
yard of the manor has just announced dinner-time ; the 
laborer enters, and the meal is taken sitting and stand- 
ing. In reply to questions, we learn that the man earns 
five pence a day in summer, and six pence a day in win- 
ter. ‘But, man, this is perishing! The white frost on 
the wall is finger-thick.’ With the hoarse laugh of an 
idiot, the man replies, ‘I have tried everywhere, have 
not found it better anywhere, but worse somewhere.’ 
Lhe repair of the hovel is not his business. The clap- 
per sounds, the timekeeper is sharp, and the man shuts 
his knife and goes as he came.” 

The map of Turkey is now greatly changed. Rou- 
mania and Servia are outside the boundary. To the 
north of the Balkans Bulgaria has been erected into a 
principality, paying a tribute, but wholly exempt from 
Turkish control. To the south of the great mountain- 
range has been formed the province of Eastern Roume- 
lia, with a Christian governor and self-administration. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina are made over to Austria. 
Russia has taken back Bessarabia, and England has ac- 
cepted Cyprus in requital for her friendly offices. The 
European population of Turkey has shrunk to 4,000,000. 

“ The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire” 
which has shaped this change, appeared in Bulgaria in the 
spring of 1876,—the work of dervishes, nervousness of the 
Bulgarians about church matters, Russian agents, and an 
unusual display of contempt from the Turks. The re- 
volt was put down with such cruelties that the accounts, 
circulated through England by the Daily News, were a 
series of awful lessons upon the true character of its 
friends. There was a hesitation, however, and the Czar 
availed himself of the opportunity. In April, 1877, 
Russia declared war; by the middle of July the Rus- 
sian armies were in Roumelia; and in December the 
Roumanian town of Plevna, — the Sebastopol of the 
war,—was taken. A month later came peace. But the 
treaty of Berlin is arbitrary. It has very little thought 
for the subject nations. It recalls the frequent parcel- 
ing of Italy a century ago. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
resent their transfer, and the people south of the Bal- 
kans wish annexation to Greece. Montenegro, after a 
four hundred years’ defence, has not yet peace. Turkey 
is truly a shifting map and difficult to define; but it is 
just now a study of how far the influences of our time 
will penetrate among the poor, and modify or break up 
the treaty. And as the Ottoman empire goes to pieces 


its new sultan is young and valued, and, like the brother 
of Abdul Aziz, is said to be dear to his subjects. Like 
Louis XVI, he comes too late, and suffers for the sins 
of others; and, like that unhappy king in bis troubles, 
he has, by the late newspapers, gone over to the con- 
servatives. 
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TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, A.M., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


IV.— DOGS AND BOYS. 


Did you ever think how much like boys dogs are ? 
Perhaps you think they are not much alike. If so, it 
may be only because you have not carefully considered 
the points in which they are similar. 

Let us, then, first try to find out in what ways dogs 
and animals generally, are like boys, or mankind. 


1. In the first place dogs have the faculties of per- 
ception, like men. They smell, taste, hear, feel, and see 
as well or better than any of us. What a wonderfully 
acute sense of smell they have! A friend of mine had 
a dog, which was generally confined at home when the 
master went down-town, but one day he broke away 
and took the scent, looking for the master. He fol- 
lowed him by a circuitous route, through many differ- 
ent streets, until he came to the building where the! 
master was. Here he followed him up stairs, and) 
through several rooms, till he stopped at a closed, 
door. When this door was opened he went in and! 
found his master, and exhibited great joy at his success. 
We cannot, for a moment, pretend to equal the dog in 
the acuteness of our sense of smell. And what a keen, 
quick, intelligent eye a dog has! 

2. They have consciousness, and here we must in- 
clude attention and reflection, as well. 

3. Then they are endowed with memory, which fac- 
ulty closely resembles the same attribute in mankind. 

These three sets of powers, dogs and the higher an- 
imals generally plainly enjoy in common with human 
beings. No argument is needed to prove it. It is not 
generally denied. 

4. But, they have, also, the reasoning faculty. Many 
remarkable stories are told to illustrate this statement. 
Take up any book of anecdotes of dogs, or horses, or 
elephants, and you will find it filled with incidents 
which prove that these animals reason, and that they 
reason with much force and sagacity. I have time to 
give you but one instance, which I believe has never 
been published. 

A friend of mine had a large, shaggy dog, of native 
breed. One day this dog accompanied his master to a 
town half a dozen miles away. On his return, just as 
they entered a village two miles from home, Carlo 
found a nice bit of fresh meat, which had probably 
dropped out of a butcher’s cart as it passed over the 
rough, stony road. The dog, of course, picked up the 
meat, and carried it along in his mouth. But, now, to 
his logical powers there appeared a difficulty. He 
must soon pass through the village, where, as he well 
knew, there lived many naughty, unprincipled, selfish, 
hungry curs, not one of which was his particular friend. 
These hungry dogs would discover his prize, and would 
at once be seized with an uncontrollable desire to pos- 
sess it. They would all join in an attack upon Carlo, 
and, in defending himself, he would be obliged to drop 
the meat, and some lucky fellow would immediately 
snatch it up and run away with it. At any rate, though 
he did not say as much, these thoughts appeared to run 
through Carlo’s head, and he at once acted upon them. 

As he passed up the hill, just entering the village, he 
found by the roadside a large piece of heavy wrapping- 
paper. After spreading out its folds with his paws, he 
carefully laid upon it his choice piece of meat, folded 
over it the paper, first on this side, then on that, and 
then taking it in his mouth, he passed quietly through 
the village in safety. No one of the many dogs he 
chanced to meet appeared to suspect the precious bur- 
den he carried; and the wagging of his tail, after leav- 
ing the village behind him, manifested his own hearty 
appreciation of the success of his stratagem. 

5. Need I stop to argue the question with you, that 
dogs have imagination? Is it not apparent to every 
one. Horses, too, sometimes fear what they imagine is 


an evil coming upon them, more than a real danger 


which seriously threatens them. You may, by playing 
upon the imagination of these faithful animals, deceive 
them and cause them to fear where there is no danger, 
but only the suspicion of danger. 

6. I will not take time to prove that they are en- 
dowed with the ordinary passions and appetites and 
emotions and sensibilities which characterize the human 
species. They love and hate, they fear and dread, they 
manifest anger and revenge, and often are skillful in 
inflicting punishment upon their tormentors. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the higher orders 
of animals, nearest mankind, are possessed of the same 
physical nature, and have similiar intellectual capaci- 
ties. ‘They may, perhaps, be considered quite similar 
to the human race, and the difference between boys and 
dogs may, therefore, appear to be rather difficult to de- 
fine or even to discover. 

But do not be deceived. Differences do exist, 
and they are very important ones. It is true that 
dogs have bodies, with feet and eyes and ears. They 
have minds, and can perceive, remember, and reason. 
The intellectual difference would appear one of degree 
rather than of kind. Yet one essential point of distinc- 
tion is found just here. 

1. Whatever man learns he may transfer, or transmit, 
to the next generation. Brutes cannot. If one invents a 
steam-engine, or a telephone, he can transmit the knowl- 
edge thus gained to those who come after, so that no one 
need waste time and thought in again inventing the 
same thing. Not so the dog. He can never transfer, 
or transmit, to another what he has learned. There 
may be an intellectual difference in dogs, or horses; 
but it is one of degree rather than of kind. “Blood 
will tell” in the lower orders, as in man. The differ 
ences in breeds are as marked and as clearly manifest 
in animals as are families and races among mankind. 
But nothing can be found to contradict the statement 
made above, that brutes cannot transmit intelligence. 
If a dog is taught a trick, his descendants must be 
taught it in just the same way. 

2. But the great, the essential difference between 
the highest type of the brutes and the lowest man is the 
following: Man everywhere has a conscience, the brute 
has none. Man alone, of all the animal creation, is en- 
dowed with the moral sense. That moral sense is con- 
science. 

But you say,—“ Animals have this moral sense.”’ 

“ Do they ?” 

“O yes; I have a dog that always shows it when he 
has done wrong. He will look sheepish, and show 
plainly that he knows he has done wrong, and expects 
a whipping. Then when he is whipped he will come 
up so penitently and lick your hand, as much as to say, 
‘I am very sorry, and won’t do it again.’ ” 

“Let us examine the case a little. What does he 
do? Give an example of his wrong-doing.” 

“O well, for instance, he will steal meat when he 
can, and run away with it.” 

“You have whipped him for it, repeatedly, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“ Well, let me suggest achangein your program. You 
whip him for not stealing when he has a chance, and 
when he does steal praise him, and pat him on the head, 
and call him a good dog. Soon he will learn that you 
want him to steal, and expect him todo it. Then when 
he has stolen a bit of meat he will bring it to you, and 
wag his tail, expecting to be praised for his smartness. 
He will very soon forget that it is wrong to steal.” 

The truth of the matter is that he learns readily 
whether you wish and expect him to steal or not. He 
does what he knows you wish and expect him to do. 
It is the whipping or the praise that he is looking for. 
He has no idea of the right and wrong in the case. 
This is shown conclusively in this way: there is no 
uniformity in the case of all dogs by which they are 
impelled to show apparent guilt or innocence, in every 
case, for some particular act, irrespective of previour 
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training. That is, they may at any time be taught to 
look for a whipping for doing any particular act, in 
which cate they will slink away, looking guilty; or 
they may be taught to expect to be praised, in which 
case they will appear to have done a right and accept- 
able thing, and will expect to be commended for it, be- 
cause they have received commendation before for the 
same act. They appeared guilty in the other case sim- 
ply because a whipping had hitherto followed the act 
they had now done. Their highest idea of right and 
wrong was simply rewards and punishments as an ex- 
pected sequence of the act performed. 

But what is conscience? Various definitions of this 
faculty have been given; and I suspect very erroneous 
ideas prevail extensively as to its office and functions. 
Many suppose conscience tells us what is right. But, 
unless I am greatly mistaken this faculty has no power 
whatever to answer the question, “ What is right ?” or 
the other question, “ What is wrong?” We determine 
what is right or what is wrong by judgment, our rea- 
son, our prejudices, our early education, and in various 
other ways. Conscience tells us two things: 

1. There is a moral character to voluntary actions. 
In other words, there is a right, and there is a wrong. 
Some things (if we only knew what) are morally right, 
and other things are morally wrong, and this in the very 
nature of things. 

2. There is a moral responsibility. We ought to do 
the right (when we have found out what is right), and 
we ought to avoid the wrong. It is the sense of 
“oughtness,” as Joseph Cook calls it. We have this 
faculty to tell us that voluntary actions have a moral 
character. Not to tell us what the moral character of 
a particular act is, but that it has a character, either 
right or wrong, and that when we have found out what 
this character is, we should then act accordingly. If it 
is right, we should do it; if it is wrong, we should not 
do it. Besides, conscience does one more thing for us: 

3. It approves us when we have done what we believe 
to be right, and it condemns us when we have done 
what we believe to be wrong. 

Accept this definition of conscience and it is always 
infallible. The great mistake is in supposing that con- 
science tells us what is right. A little thought will, I 
think, convince any one that people are much influenced 
in respect to what is right and what is wrong by their 
early training, by their surroundings, by what others 
in whom they confide believe to be right or wrong. 
But in their best estate and condition, their true guide 
should be the dictates of their reason and judgment. In 
fact, the reason and judgment are given us to investi- 
tigate, weigh the evidence, and determine the moral 
character of every act. Then, when these faculties 
have pronounced upon the quality of an act, the con- 
science steps up and says (if it be a good act), “Do it, 
doit; you ought to.” But if it is pronounced wrong, then 
“Do not do it; you ought not to.” When conscience 
has been obeyed, it approves us; when violated, it con- 
demns us. 

It follows, without saying, that we should exercise 
the utmost care to learn what is right. We are too 
often influenced by prejudice and pre-conceived notions 
and biases. When we do not and cannot know, we ac- 
cept the dictum of parents and teachers, and other 
friends in whose judgment we have confidence. But, 
whenever it is possible for us to do so, we ought to ex- 
amine, investigate, exercise our reason, our judgment, 
“prove all things,” and then “hold fast that which is 
good.” I suppose I must add that, in many things, we 
are all more or less influenced (especially women) in 
determining what is right or wrong by an intuition, 
Which is not easily accounted for. And itis often found 
that the moral instincts are quite as reliable as the most 
profound convictions evolved from the careful utteran- 
ces of reason. It is often said that in matter of con- 
science the first thought is the best and should be fol- 
lowed, but the second in matters of judgment. The 
obvious explanation of this is that our reason is so easily 


warped and twisted by our desires that we are apt to 
bring the judgment to coincide with our wishes. Hence, 
the old adage, “The wish is father to the thought.” 


two things. These two things are, — the knowledge of 
what is to be done, and the ability to do it. 


Second: Granted the first of these two requisites ; the 


There are, then, two important points of difference be-|second reduces to this,—ability to add, subtract, multi- 


tween dogs and boys, or between animals and men. 


But| ply, and divide accurately. No other operation can be 


they are vital points. They make the difference heaven-| performed. 


wide; they unfold for mankind an endless series of pro- 


Third: Deficiency in either knowledge or skill may 


gressive movements, onward and upward, discoveries, in-|be remedied; but, 


ventions, accumulation of knowledge and wisdom, and 
advancement limitless and measureless. 
us, through conscience and its moral responsibility, an im- 
mortality of endless happiness within our reach if we 
will but put forth the hand and grasp it. 

Measure, then, if you can, the vast difference between 
the highest brute and the lowest man. 
to span the gulf which separates that lowest man, the 
most ignorant and degraded, from the highest and no- 
blest specimens of our race. 
chasm! Who can adequately conceive the contrast! 
Who can possibly estimate the great distance, in this 
life, or in the life to come, between a degraded victim 
of vice and crime and a noble, educated, cultivated soul, 
filled with all good motives, purposes, and actions ! 

When we consider, therefore, that we are the archi- 
tects of our own fortunes; that the future, for time and 
eternity, is to be shaped by our own conduct; that here 
we are on probation, in a state of trial; that all possi- 
bilities are within our reach; that even our powers of 
greatness and goodness are practically limitless; that 
“ Where there is a will there is a way”; how strongly 
should it stimulate us to the putting forth of our best 
powers to achieve all that is within our reach, — to ele- 
vate ourselves in the scale of humanity to the highest 
possible point. 


A NEW METHOD IN ARITHMETIC. 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD, LENOX ACADEMY, MASS, 


The science of number occupies so important a place 
in the curriculum of our public schools, and demands so 
large a part of the teacher’s time, that any plan which 
will lessen the number of hours devoted to its pursuit, 
and at the same time secure improved results, must be 
welcome. 

The plan herewith submitted to the teachers who 
read THE JOURNAL is called a “new” method because 
it is new to the author. It is not unlikely that other 
teachers have used it, and profited by the use. Before 
explaining the method in detail, it will be best to indi- 
cate the facts which led us to wish a method of hearing 
recitations in arithmetic other than the usual one, and 
the principles upon which the new method rests: 


1. A large number of pupils fail to comprehend the 
principles of the more advanced operations in arithme- 
tic, because their attention is entirely occupied with the 
manipulation of large numbers and intricate fractions. 

2. The major part of an ordinary recitation in arith- 
metic is occupied in the working of examples on the 
blackboard ; and the greater part of such blackboard. 
work consists of tedious operations under the first four 
rules; viz., addition, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision. 

3. It often happens that the hardest work in algebra 
is teaching the exact meaning of words and the precise 
significance of signs, whose force should have been fully 
learned and whose use should have been made familiar 
during the study of arithmetic. 

4. The common attempt to avoid these difficulties by 
the early and extended use of formulas, while it has 
many advantages, sometimes leads to memory-work, and 
is often the source of much discouragement to pupils 
whose minds are too immature to grasp the broad gen- 
eralizations which formulas involve. 

In thinking over these obstacles in the way of rapid 
and thorough class-work, the following obvious and trite 


Fourth: The treatment necessary to remedy igno- 


They reveal to|rance of what to do, is radically different from the treat- 
ment necessary to furnish ability to do it. 


Desiring, then, to carry a class steadily and smoothly 


through a practical arithmetic, our method is this : 


First : Teach the pupils that the first four rules are 


Then attempt|the tools with which all subsequent operations are to be 


performed. 
Second; Drill them upon these until the entire class 


Who can bridge the|can add, subtract, multiply, and divide correctly and 


rapidly. 

Third: Teach the principles and methods of frac- 
tions, percentage, etc., by the use of very small and 
simple numbers. 

Fourth (and this is where the “new” method comes 
in): Require the class to indicate, with correct notation, 
the solution of all the examples for practice which occur 
under the several rules, before allowing them to perform 
the operations necessary for such solution. I give a few 
practical examples to illustrate the working of what I 
venture to call the Indicating method. 


The class being in position at the blackboard, the teacher 
says: ‘‘ Indicate the present worth of $220, due in one year, 
six months without interest; current rate six per cent.’’ 

The class write, $220 ius 

1.09 

** Indicate the bank discount of a note of $350, payable in 60 

days, discounted at 10 per cent.”’ Ans. 22°9_X 1.0105 X 10 


6 
‘Selling price, $7,762.50; gain, 15 per cent. Indicate the 
cost.”’ $7,762.50 
1.15 


6¢ tons of hay cost $58.75, how many tons can be bought 
for $173.90 ? Indicate both by Analysis and Proportion.”’ 
$173.90 


Ans. $58.75 + 64 
$58.75 : $173.90 = 64. 

“How many gallons of water wil! fill acistern which is 7 feet 
long, 6 feet wide, and 11 feet deep?” 

Ans, 1% 8X11 x 1728 
231 

By this method a teacher is enabled, in half an hour, 
to test the knowledge of a class concerning the manner 
of performing at least thirty different examples; and 
much time is saved, which may, if necessary, be devoted 
to practice upon the fundamental operations of addi- 
tion, etc. Another advantage of the indicating method 
is, that the whole operation being expressed in proper 
form, cancellation may easily be applied when it is 
practicable. 

In examining and reviewing advanced classes, it is 
rarely necessary to subject pupils to the drudgery of 
completing the solution of long and tedious examples. 
Ts appears to be the policy of most arithmetic-builders 
to make the numbers large and fractional, in propor- 
tion to the obscurity of the principles to be illustrated. 
The opposite plan should be pursued. When what to 
do is evident, let the work be difficult ; when it is hard 
to decide what to do, let the numbers be small and the 
work easy. 


THE FISHWIFE’S ADVICE TO HER BAIRN. 


Ken the kintra, Kirsty, ken it wide an’ well, 

Ere ye cry a codlin’, ere ye back a creel; 

Mim be wi’ the leddies, — words are easy spared, — 
Sellin’ flukes and haddocks bargain wi’ the laird; 
Cosh be wi’ your kimmers, whether auld or young; 
But wi’ flying limmers, mind your mither’s tongue, 
Let the auld and needy ken ye hae a creel; 

But the grippin’ greedy put it to them weel; 

Freely birl your bodle when the work gaes weel; 

But ne’er lade your noddle till ye’ ve toomed your creel. 
Learn to blaw an’ blether baith wi’ lad and lass; 

Gie your tongue nae tether ’langs it brings the brass. 
Sae ken the kintra, Kirsty, ken it wide and weel, 


truths are impressed with fresh force upon my mind: 
First : Every operation in arithmetic neccessitates 


Ere ye cry a codlin’, ere ye back a creel! 
— People’s Journal. 
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BY MARY HOLMAN. 


Deserted now it stands; its turrets tall 
Are crumbling to decay, and to its wall 
Clustering ivy clings. 
And as the wind howls dismally along 
Thro the old pines, singing a wild, weird song, 
oughts of the past it brings. 


There on that painted panel is a scene 
Of Christ arisen; here the face serene 
Of the Madonna glows, 
Transcendent in the early morning’s calm, 
And he who looks finds for his care a balm 
In its blissful repose. 


Once through these corridors young voices rang, 
As a carol of gloria they sang 
At merry Christmastide; 
Or, when suppliants knelt at evening’s close, 
A miserere, low and sad, arose, 
And ’mid the echoes died. 


They who once at that holy altar prayed, 
Or underneath this dome some deep vow made, 
Have long since away 
Now strangers enter wandering, perchance 
Look with unholy thoughts and careless glance 
On this cathedral gray. 
— Cincinnati Gazette. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE ENG- 
LISH GRAMMARS? — NO. IV. 


BY W. COLEGROVE, LL.D. 

The structure raised upon the foundation hitherto examined 
is worthy of the foundation, and such as might be expected. 
Two or three instances of self-contradiction have already been 
mentioned; and it may be well to consider more of them. A 
portion of those exhibited by a single author may serve as a 
specimen. 

1. On one page he uses the word “affix” in contrast with 
“ prefix,”’ as if it were equivalent to “ suffix’’; but on a neigh- 
boring page he teaches that an “‘affix’’ may be a “ prefix” as 
well as a suffix. 

2. On one page he says, “‘ The objective case is the use of a 
noun or pronoun as the object of a transitive verb in the active 
voice, or of a preposition”; yet on both the same and other 
pages he teaches that the objective case is something else, since 
he declares that some words are in the objective case without 
any such verb or preposition (governing word) either expressed 
or understood. 

3. He also teaches that ‘“‘the use of a noun independent of 
any governing word” is the “‘ absolute case”’ instead of the 
objective case. 

4. He teaches that the objective case is sometimes something 
quite different from either of the two things above-mentioned, 
viz., the use of a noun to limit another noun meaning the 
same thing, if the limited noun happens to be in the objective 
case; for he says, “‘A noun limiting the meaning of another 
noun denoting the same person, place, or thing, is, by appo- 
sition, in the same case.”’ 

5. He thus makes this limiting use of a noun sometimes to 
constitute the nominative case, sometimes the possessive case, 
and sometimes the absolute case, thereby contradicting his 
definitions of those cases. 

6. He also contradicts all his definitions of the cases by 
teaching indirectly that the cases are certain forms of words, 
saying that the form “‘he”’ is a nominative case; that the 
form “‘his”’ is a possessive case; and that the form “‘ him”’ is 
an objective case, etc. 

7. He teaches by his definitions that certain verbs, as try, 
flit, etc., etc., are irregular verbs; but he contradicts this by 
leaving them out of his list of irregular verbs. 

8. He teaches in one place that certain combinations of 
words, which he calls ‘“‘adverbial phrases,” should be parsed 
as “‘single adverbs’’; but in another place he teaches that 
they should not be parsed as “‘ single adverbs,” but that each 
word should be parsed separately. 

9. In one place he says, ‘‘ An element is one of the compo- 
nent parts of a sentence”’ ; but in other places he teaches that 
some of the component parts of sentences are not elements, 
viz., the prepositions and conjunctions. 

10. He teaches that some things which are not component 
parts of sentences, are elements. @ 

11. He teaches in one place that the copula is not an 
ment; and in another place he teaches that it is an element. 

12. He teaches in one place that the word “‘is’’ is a copula- 
tive verb; but in another place he teaches that it is not a copu- 
lative verb. 

13. In the sentence, ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth,”’ he 
teaches that the words ‘‘my Redeemer liveth’’ constitute the 
objective clause; but he also teaches that the objective clause 
in the same sentence consists of the words ‘‘ that my Redeemer 
liveth.”’ 

14. He says that ‘A simple sentence consists of a single 
proposition ’’; but he also teaches that in some cases a sen- 


sentence. 

Several of these same contradictions, besides various differ- 
ent ones, are found in many other authors. Such inconsis- 
tencies are bewildering to the student and disgraceful to the 
author; but they are really very much less injurious than the 
almost endless multitude of false statements made by these 
authors, which are left uncontradicted ; as, for example, that 
a vowel-sound is an essential part of a syllable; that a conso- 
nant cannot be sounded without the help of a vowel; that the 
letter a represents (only) five sounds, etc.; that nouns have 
three persons, and four or five cases; that a verb must always 
agree with its subject in number and person; that the word 
isa verb; that a relative pronoun agrees with its ante- 
cedent in gender, number, and person; that verbs have two 
voices and several moods; that some verbs require “‘ objects "’ 
to complete their meaning; that the subject of a sentence is 
that of which something is affirmed; that the predicate of a 
sentence is that which is affirmed of the subject; that an in- 
finitive verb is sometimes used as a noun, and has three or 
more cases; that two prepositions,—as ‘‘from between,’’ for 
example,—occurring together constitute a compound prepo- 
sition; that two or three words frequently constitute a con- 
junction (e. g. as well as); that the word “what’’ is a com- 
pound relative, and is equivalent to ‘‘ that which” ; that such 
adjectives as perfect, right, square, straight, etc., cannot prop- 
erly be compared; that the forms of the second person of pro- 
nouns and verbs are antiquated and obsolescent; that the 
words ‘that’? and ‘“‘as’’ are sometimes conjunctions; that 
the word ‘‘ than”’ is a conjunction; that the word “‘ there’’ at 
the beginning of a sentence is an ‘‘expletive;’’ that the word 
“whoever ’’ equals “he who,’’ etc., etc.; that in the sentence, 
** He seems honest,”’ the word ‘‘ seems’’ is a copula connect- 
ing the subject ‘‘he”’ with the predicate “‘honest’”’ ; that in 
the sentence, “‘ He is called wise,’’ ‘‘is called” is a copula 
connecting the subject ‘‘ he’’ with the predicate ‘‘ wise,’’ etc., 
ete.; that in the sentence, ‘‘I am in health,’ the words 
health’’ constitute a predicate, etc., etc.; that the word “‘ yes”’ 
is an adverb; that the words ere, except, save, concerning, 
during, etc., are prepositions; that the words also, even, seeing, 
80, etc., are conjunctions; that in the sentence, ‘“‘ They called 
him a scoundrel,” the words “‘him’’ and ‘“scoundrel’’ are 


both objects of “‘ called’”’ ; that an adverb sometimes modifies 
a preposition; that an adverb sometimes modifies a whole 
proposition; that a conjunctive adverb modifies a word in 
each of two different propositions at the same time; and 
innumerable others. 

Besides false statements our grammars afford a fearful list 
of those which are simply nonsensical or idiotic, but which are 
nar Lome injurious to the student. Let the list, however, be 
omit 


VARIETIES. 


— The genrl adopshn of fonetic spelin wud nok Josh Billings 
hirn a kite.—Saturday Night. 

— Miss H—— (who has chosen medicine as a profession) 
to professor, who has given the class an ox’s heart to dissect: 
“O, professor, can’t we have forks to handle it with ?’? — 
Vassar Miscellany. 

— The phrenologist lifted his hand from the boy’s head, and 
said, ‘‘ Your son has extraordinary developments, sir; he will 
be a great man.”’ The father dropped his chin upon his breast, 
and mournfully added, ‘‘ Then he can never be president.”’ 


— Johnny wanted to go to the circus, and his father said, 
** Johnny, I’d rather you’d go to school and study, and maybe 


you’ll be presidentsomeday.’’ Said Johnny: “ Father, there’s 
about one million boys in the United States, isn’t there ?’’ 
** Well, dad, I'll sell out my chance for a circus-ticket.’’—Oil 
City Derrick. 


— A Publisher's Blunder.—A good story is told of Murray, 
the London publisher, at the time when he had the Quarterly 
Review on his hands, and was driven with business. He re- 
ceived, one day, # letter dated at Chelsea, and signed by 
Thomas Winton, proposing to him that he should undertake 
the publishing of a “‘ Life of Pitt,”” which he had just finished, 
and which would make several volumes. The publisher read 
the letter, written in a coarse, unkempt hand, and threw it 
aside with a ‘‘Pshaw!”’ Some days later, being with quite an 
assembly of literary gentlemen at a dinner, Murray told the 
py of the offer he had received. ‘‘ Why,” said he, laughingly, 
**a fellow hailing from Chelsea, — Winton, his name is, gm, oH 
been wasting his time and ink on a life of Pitt, and he had the 
Ny to ask me to publish it!”’ ‘‘ And did you say he 
hailed from Chelsea? Winton ?”’ said a gentleman of the 
company. ‘* Yes.” ‘Can you let me see nile letter ?” Mur- 
ray overhauled his pockets and found it. “‘ My dear Murray,” 
he said, “‘ you have made apere blunder. Tom Winton is at 
this moment Bishop of Winchester, and this letter is dated 
from his Palace at Chelsea.” ‘‘ Heavens!” Murray, 
catching the letter and looking at it, “T it ‘ Place’ in- 
stead of ‘Palace. If you love me, friends, don’t tell of this.’’ 
The gentleman had suspected the mistake from the first, and 
upon roy | the letter it was made clear to him. Then he 
caught his hat and hurried off. He found the good bishop at 
home, made all sorts of humble apologies and excuses for his 
negligence, and was permitted to take away with him the man- 


All communications intended for this department shouid be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QurimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


— ‘‘A Subscriber” is informed that the area of a pentagon 
cannot be found from its sides without the angles.—Ep. 


SOLUTIONS. 


Prospiem VI.— x == 11 (1). 

y+2= 7 (2). 
Add equations (1) and (2). 274+ 2+ y?+y=18. Add 
Ztoeach, = 183, — Observe 
that we add } to 2? + a, and to y?+ y, instead of adding ? 
directly; because we will then have 2?-+- 2+? and y?+ y 
++, which are perfect squares. Separate 4* into two parts, 
each of which shall contain a square; as, 4° and 4°. Now we 
see that z is the greater number, therefore we put 2? + «+ } 
= 4°, and y+y+4 Extracting square roots, we 
have, «=3; y= 2. Hence the rule for similar equations: 
Add the equations. Add + to the x part and } toy part, 
and add 2-4 to the known term. Separate the known term 
into two parts, each of which shall contain a perfect square. 


Observe by inspection (which is easily done) which of the 
unknown quantities is the larger, and place its square thus 
formed = to the larger square of the known term. Proceed as 
in quadratics. F. MARION ETHERIDGE. 
Sam Houston Normal Inst., Huntsville, Texas, 1880. 


PROBLEMS. 

PROBLEM 148,—Give the solution of the following according 

Vit+Vr—a_ 

Vz —-W2z—a 

PROBLEM 149.—What is the length of a cord that will cut 

off one-third of the area of a circle whose diameter is 289 ft. ? 


ProBLEM 150.—The four sides of a field, whose diagonals 
are equal to each other, are 25, 35, 31, and 19 rods: required 
the area. A. R. P. 


to the quadratic method: 


AN OCCASIONAL SATURDAY. 


A SATURDAY IN SEPTEMBER. 


September is a season of splendid colors. Let us first con- 
sider some of her flowers. On some clear, cool Saturday, we 
start out to see what we can find. The day itself invites us to 
stroll, and well do we know that such days will soon be infre- 
quent. As we turn up the lane between the stone-walls, we 
notice by these, fine groups or golden-rods. We tell our little 
audience something about these; how they belong to the vast 
Composite family, what are the distinctions of the group, and 
something of the various species. To test their native accu- 
racy of observation, we get them to bring us as many different 
sorts as they can find. Of course they may rank together 
kinds which a botanist would separate on grounds of structural 
difference; but then, on the other hand, they will make out 
many of the actual species by leaves, inflorescence, etc. 

We note the pretty clematis twining over the walls, and feath- 
ering into fruit. This leads us to speak of the many ways in 
which plants scatter their seed. Sometimes it is the fruit 
which has an appendage for distributing the seed; and then 
the latter has not such hairs, hooks, grapnels, or other appur- 
tenance. If the capsule or pod, however, is dehiscent, then it 
may be that the seed has a wing, or a tuft of hairs. We talk, 
too, of the longevity of seeds, of germination, of reserve-food 
material, and other topics suggested by acorns, nuts, or seeds 
we pick up in our progress. As we enter the woods we begin 
to find Asters (star-flowers, as the name would indicate) grow- 
ing everywhere. They will show us as many species as the 
golden-rods, and are members of the same great family. Their 
colors are white, pinkish-lavender, and true purple, Our de- 
votion lies sbetween two of them, the New-England Aster 
(A, Nove Anglie) and the Aster levis, variety cyaneus. Both 
are common in Rhode Island, but we have to go up country 
for the New-England. It is of glorious purple, often six feet 
in height, and is murmurous with bees. We never feel as if 
we had done our duty till we visit this glorious herb, As we 
cross a little stream by a rustic bridge,—ticklish, as such log- 
bridges are apt to be,—we note the first of the fringed gentian, 
“their swéet and quiet eyes” upturned in praise. In the 
lawns are whole galaxies of grass of Parnasons, the white 
corollas streaked with green. We gather the fragrant 
‘* maiden’s tresses’ and sprigs of forget-me-not. Some of the 
boys, who have wandered off, return with long vines of the 
climbing bitter-sweet (Celastrus Scandens). Then we tell them 
of the other plant, a nightshade, which also bears the name of 
Bitter-sweet. We are led from this to diverge into a some- 
what familiar talk on nomenclature generally,—what Linneus 
found it, how he left it, and what it is now. It is easy to 
interest children, even on this subject, if we do not make it 
too dry. Linnwus was an interesting man, and we can tell 
them many quaint sayings of his, interspersing our lesson with 
not irrelevant anecdote. As the day advances, we find our 


uscript of a work which ran through several large editions 
and which proved exceedingly profitable. . 


tin-cases full of odds and ends of flowers, leaves, or fruits. 
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identifying some of the more familiar ob, 
department of microscopic research. 


Sept. 2, 1880. 


Refreshed by our walk, we return to the porch of our home, 

and with the little audience gathered round, have a word to 

say for each one’s gathering. Another time we will collect 

and study the showy autumn leaves, W. W. Barey. 
Providence, R. I., August, 1880. 


STUDIES IN BOTANY. 


THE SCHOOL MICROSCOPE. 


Among the scientific apparatus in high-schools and acade- 
mies, a microscope is quite frequently found, carefully stored 
away, and perhaps dust-covered. In the botany class, how- 
ever, it may, without great skill in manipulation, or the ex- 
penditure of an undue amount of time, become a thing of 
life and power. For the proper identification of such flowers 
as are found in the Umbellifera, Composite, or Euphorbiacee 
families, and for the examination of ferns, it is quite indis- 
pensable, If the instrument in use has sufficient magnifying- 
power, it will be of interest to examine the cuticle which may 
be readily stripped from the stem or leaves of plants. 

Pull off, by means of a penknife, a portion of the thin, trans- 
parent membrane which covers the leaves of Erythronium, for 
instance; place it upon a bit of glass; moisten with alcohol, 
and examine with the highest magnifying-power at command. 
The arrangement of the oblong cells and the stomata will be 
seen exhibited with great distinctness. One of the finest 
objects of this class is the thin, siliceous cuticle which covers 
the common scouring-rush. Pollens, when examined dry, 
moistened with alcohol or glycerine, are interesting, and in 
many instances exceedingly beautiful, as in the Tiger-lily, the 
Iris or Mallow. The thin membrane which may be stripped 
from the bulb-seale of an onion or leek, commonly contains 
plant-crystals, which require but a moderate magnifying-power 
in order to be seen. 

Plant-hairs or prickles are interesting; the secret of the sting 
of the nettle, for instance, may readily be disclosed. Fruits 
and tubers of various kinds, when sliced thin, are worthy of 
notice. For example, purchase a few cents’ worth of bichro- 
mate of potash and a little iodine; make a moderately strong 
solution of each; cut a slice of potato as thin as possible; 
place it first in the bichromate-of-potash solution, which will 
stain the cell-walls yellow; then transfer it to the iodine solu- 
tion, which will stain the starch granules blue. If examined 
at once, with a sufficient magnifying-power, the structure is 
revealed in the most striking manner. Microscopic fungi are 
likewise attractive. Upon the leaves of the mandrake, the 
Indian turnip, the blackberry, and various other plants, yellow 
Spots may be noticed at about the time the plant blossoms. If 
a leaf thus affected be examined with a low magnifying-power 
it will be seen that these spots consist of a multitude of little 
cups which have burst through the cuticle of the leaf, and 
which, from their form, are called cluster-cups. 

The Conferve floating in green masses on stagnant water 
afford the means of studying the growth and contents of plant- 
cells very satisfactorily. The spiral arrangement of the chloro- 
phyll, in the cells of the common Spirogyra, is most curious. 
But strangest of all these minute aquatic growths which may 
be examined with a low power of the microscope is Volvox. 
At first sight it will be difficult to admit that it belongs to the 
vegetable kingdom. It is described among the Alga, by Sir J. 
D. Hooker, in substance, as follows: ‘‘ Volvox is a pale green 
globule, one-fiftieth of an inch in diameter, common in ponds, 
in constant rolling motion. It consists of a membranous sac, 
studded with green points, and clothed with innumerable cilia 
or hairs. The green points consist of layers of zoospore-like 
bodies coating the inside of the sac, with two cilia projecting 
through holes in the sac. Their mode of reproduction has not 
been satisfactorily ascertained, but young volvoxes occupy the 
centre of the sphere,” 

Diatons, which are likewise classified in the vegetable king- 
dom, are much more minute, and vary widely in form. The 
most common forms have the power to move about slowly. 
They are usually of a yellowish or orange color, and of a some- 
what rounded-lozenge shape. Whilst searching for such 
growths in stagnant water, a great variety of animalculz will 
be found, which it would be -useless to attempt to describe 
within the limits of an article, and without the aid of figures. 
If, however, the reader wishes to become acquainted with the 
more familiar forms, such as Cyclops, with its ruby-red eye; 
the Water-fleas, which, when magnified, look like small fresh- 
water clams; the curious, wheel-bearing animalculas or Roti- 
fers; the richly coated Water-mites, the trumpet animalcule or 
Stentor; the lily-shaped Hydra; or the Vorticella, which re- 
sembles vases supported by stems which coil and uncoil like 
springs,— we recommend the purchase of a little book, which 
costs fifty cents, and is entitled, One Thousand Objects for the 
Microscope, by M. C. Cooke. The descriptions which it con- 
tains are brief and to the point, and the figures with which it 
is illustrated are numerous and excellent. In addition to the 
information which it conveys, in regard to the points which 


have been referred to, jt affords to the nner the means of 
ects in almost any 


M. A. VEEDER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not :esponsible for opinions in THE OURNAL except 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his lanes 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 


respondents should aim at brevity; 
tively d it] vity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


SCRIPT vs. ROMAN. 


No. 69. ‘Should script be taught before the Roman ?” 

In answer to “‘D.” (who replied to the above query in Jour- 
NAL of June 10), we would say the child needs the script-form 
at once; he should begin to express thought on slate and 
blackboard in written words, as soon as he can have word- 
forms in which to express it; and good penmanship can be 
more easily acquired in the primary school than later, and its 
acquisition there leaves room for other studies, demanding 
reason, in later years. 

No practical difficulty arises from the use of two forms, if 
the child uses script alone for its firss hundred or two hundred 
words, and is given its new words in script for some time 
thereafter. The child does have difficulty in passing from 
print to script at any period of school-life, and it suffers al- 
most irremediable injury by use of print first. The infant 
languages of the world are script languages. The untaught 
little child writes (?) continuously across its slate or paper. 

**In teaching we purpose giving the child ideas as fast as he 
can ’’ use “‘them.”’ The “‘compact” and much-used print- 
form the child gets and masters (with no perceptible effort) as 
soon as he needsit. We avoid weakening, even to destruc- 
tion, the child’s fondness for using what he knows, and his 
power of thinking and of expressing his thought in the sym- 
bols he at any given time possesses. To read and not to write 
is questionable gain for the child. 


We have not only watched both processes,—the script-print 
and the print-script,—in scores of classes, but have tried both 
ourselves, and have seen no reason to abate our preference for 
the prior use of script, and its abundant use throughout 
school-life. W.G.N. 


THE NATURAL METHOD WITH LANGUAGES, 


There is a misapprehension regarding the natural method of 
teaching languages (the method of Heness and Sauveur) that 
ought to be corrected. It is often stated that this method ex- 
cludes grammatical study and depends solely upon conversa- 
tion and reading. This is a mistake. The one essential fea- 
ture of the method consists in teaching a language exclusively 
through the medium of that language itself. Within this limit 
there is room for the utmost personal freedom regarding gram- 
matical study. Some pupils and teachers take readily to the 
grammar, and are fond of conjugations, declensions and rules. 
They find them helpful. Others find them a hindrance, and 
depend almost wholly upon a correct training of the ear and 
voice; but all are equally within the method so long as they 
state and illustrate such grammatical principles as may be 
deemed requisite exclusively in the language that is being 
taught, —German rules in German, French rules in French, 
and 80 on. 

I speak from careful observation of all the teachers, with all 
their personal peculiarities, in Dr. Sauveur’s summer school 
of languages at Amherst. I found a variety of teaching; con- 
siderable attention to grammar in one class, and very little of 
it in another, the pupil having his choice, and passing freely 
from class to class, according to his mental requirements; but 
all was within the limits of the natural method, for in a Ger- 
man class was heard only German, and in a French class only 
French. As ateacher of German, I can say with confidence 


any pupil, that cannot be fully explained in the German lan- 
guage; and, as for the dictionary, I think one wholly in Ger- 
man preferable to the usual German-English dictionaries of 
the schools. Having once tried the natural method, and failed 
because 1 did not carry it wholly into effect, but stopped half 
way, and having afterward succeeded when exclusively limited 
to it, I feel justified in speaking of it now with some degree 
of assurance. 

When the pupil agrees to dispense with his mother-tongue, 
and to make the attempt, in all earnestness, to think and 
speak in a new way, a certain mental condition is established, 
the value of which, for the purpose in hand, can only be appre- 
ciated when actually tried. As to the ability of any person of 
common intelligence to understand all the words of the teacher 
in a language kindred to his own, there can be no question, 
since thousands have thus understood and have thence gone 
on to general reading and conversation. The natural method 
alone leads to naturalness of speech. A child who had studied 
and played German for two weeks, at Dr. Sauveur’s school, 
said to me that she sometimes made a mistake at home, and 


an when she meant to speak English. I replied 
orcas tet spoken German so much that it was as natural to 
her as English, to which she replied,jin all seriousness: “‘Why, 
it is more natural/’’ In this simple exclamation, I found the 
highest compliment that I had ever heard paid to the natural 
method. Let the verdict of childhood determine its merits, 


how to uire a foreiga 
and let us all learn from children = —_ F Bacon. 


Institute, Jersey City, N.J., 1880. 
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that I know of no principle of German grammar, essential to af 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of Taz JouRNAL is under the aaa of W.H. 
EASTMAN, > §~ Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed. Solutions to the following, ro ty orig- 
inal puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two -) 


ENIGMA: LETTERS. 


12, 21, 7, 2, 20, 23, 29, 40, 58, 42, 50, 26, 52, is the author 
of our quotation. 

He was a great admirer of 24, 4, 54, 29, 32, 34, whom he 
is said to have imitated. 

He wrote during the reign of 18, 63, 1, 65, 87, 36, 45, 10, 
5, and the two succeeding monarchs, 

Among his earlier poems we mention 49, 61, 53, 51, 57, 15, 
and 20, 14, 46, 19, 35, 45 (being two of the 26, 20, 64, 56, 43, 
27, 36, 21, 62), 36, 27, 38, 22, 35, 44, 8, 33, 12, and 28, 45, 
64, 59, 21, 17, 23, 31, 32. 

Among the best are 12, 11, 16, 8, 25, 36, 41, 60, 45, 6, 20, 
10, from which our 18, 14, 48, 47, 36, 3, 9, 43, 45, is taken; 
3, 39. 17, 29, 30, 23, 31, 9, 12, 24, and 55, 36, 13, 59, 58, 
22, 25. LEE. 
CONUNDRUM. 

Why is the amputation of a lacerated arm like the rudder of 
a ship ? Estes, 


SKELETON POETRY. 
B-r t-t a-l a-d d-d, 
A-d w-p t-t t-t a-d t-t d-g, 
T-n d-t o-e h-t t-t, i- bd, 
H-d b-d t-y l-e w-h t-e 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 19. 


MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA.— 
Sweet Pandora! dear Pandora! 
Why did mighty Jove create thee 
Coy as Thetis, fair as Flora, 
Beautiful as young Aurora, 
If to win thee is to hate thee ? 


MATHEMATICAL ENIGMA. — 
100 = SIX + IV + XC 
114=> IX+ V+ C 


(Subtracting), 8 I 


x 


Prize.—A copy of Longfellow’s Poems is offered for the 
best puzzle sent us for use in this department during the pres- 
ent month. In considering the relative merits of the puzzles 
offered, especial reference will be given to adaptability to an 
educational journal. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


WISCONSIN, 


Some years since practical educators urged upon the at- 
tention of the Regents of normal schools the propriety of 
grading the salaries of teachers in these schools upon their 
terms of service. It was then maintained that it would 
prevent dissatisfaction and complaint, remove the occasions 
for raising the compensation of any teacher on mere personal 
grounds, place all employed on a more equal footing, and sup- 
ply proper incentives for these to remain longer under the em- 
ployment of the Board. The necessity for adopting this policy 
became very apparent at the recent annual meeting of the Re- 
gents, and the following classification was accordingly adopted: 

Sxc. 1. The teachers employed in the normal schools shall 
be classified as professors, assistant teachers, directors of train- 
ing schools, principals of preparatory departments, and prin- 
cipals of model departments. Assistant teachers shall be di- 
vided into assistants of the first class and assistants of the 


second class. 

Sec. 2. Persons shall be sppetaten to professorships in 
consideration of their om required to teach special branches 
of study, and their fitness by learning and experience for such 
work. Professors shall receive annually a salary of $1,200 for 
the first year, $1,400 for the next two years, and $1,500 there- 


ter. 

Sec. 3. Assistant teachers shall be classified as first and 
second class, in accordance with the nature of the work re- 
quired of them. Assistants may be transferred from one class 
to the other, as may be determined by, and upon the recom- 
mendation of, the Committee on Teachers. Assistant teachers 
of the second class shall receive annually a salary of $600 for 
the first year, $700 for the next two years, and $800 thereafter. 
Assistant teachers of the first class shall receive annually a 
salary of $700 for the first year, $800 for the next three years, 
$900 for the next four pret and $1,000 thereafter. 

Src. 4. Directors of training schools shall receive annually 
a salary of $800 for the first year, $900 for the next four years, 
and $1,000 thereafter. 

Sec. 5. Principals of preparatory departments, when said 
departments are conducted separately from the model depart- 
ment, shall receive annually a salary of $600 for the first year, 
$700 for the next two years, and $800 thereafter. 

Src. 6. Principals in model departments shall receive an- 
nually a salary of $600 for the first year, $700 for the next two 
years, and $800 thereafter. 

Sec. 7. Professors appointed as conductors of institutes 
shall receive annually a salary of $500 in addition to their reg- 


ular salary. 

Sec. 8. Persons employed in any capacity as temgerer? 
teachers shall receive such salary as may be determined by the 
Board 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INDIGESTION AND NERVOUS DISEASES. 
I have extensively used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in m 
proctien, in cases of Dropeosts. Nervous Prostration, an 


ndred affections, and I have almost invarlably obtained very 
hiladelphia. 


good results. A. TRAN, M.D., 
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THE WEEK. 


— Sanford R. Gifford, the well-known artist, died at New 
York on August 30. 

— Dr. Charles Thomas Jackson, the distinguished Amer- 
ican physicist, died at Somerville, August 29. 

— Ouray, the Ute chief, expired at the Southern Ute agency 
on the 24th ult., and a council was to assemble on the 28th 
to decide upon his successor. Chief Saporonari will probably 
be selected. 

— Central America. — A formal protest has been made by 
the Government of Costa Rica against the construction of the 
Nicaragua canal. 

— England.—Another fine library is be sold in England this 
autumn, — that of the late Lord Hampton, — which includes 
the valuable collection of rare old books and manuscripts of 
the Packington family at Westwood Park. 

— France. — The Government proposes to sell that portion 
of the crown jewels not considered of artistic value. These, 
however, are said to be worth seven and a half million francs. 
The police were to visit the Jesuit schools throughout France|. 
on the 3ist ult., to execute the decree against unauthorized 
congregations. 

— Greece, — The new collective note on the Greek question 
has been adopted by the six Powers. 

— India.—Ayoob Khan on learning of General Roberts’s ad- 
vance on Candahar, abandoned the investment of the city, and, 
with his entire force, took a position on the Argandab river. 
General Phayre’s forces were making good time in their ad- 
vance on Candahar, having reached Gatal on the 26th instant. 
General Roberts’s forces marched 136 miles in eight days, and 
had abundant supplies and forage enough to last until the Ist 
of September. 

— Russia,—The Chinese legation at St. Petersburg has been 
firmly established, and the relations between the two coun- 
tries are now much more harmonious than formerly. 

— Spain. — On the oecasion of the birth of an heir to the 
Spanish throne, that Government will grant amnesty to all the 
Cuban insurgent leaders now imprisoned in Spain. 

— West Indies. — A terrible hurricane visited the island of 
Jamaica on the 18th inst., destroying a vast amount of prop- 
erty and rendering thousands of people homeless. 


THe wide-awake Vermont teachers have taken an im- 
portant step in the formation of what is styled a College 
of Teachers, into which will be admitted such, and such 
only as are qualified and expect to make teaching a pro- 


rae We are glad to see such indications of prog- 
ress among our brethren in New England. Our first 
effort should be to establish certain standards of at- 
tainments to enter our guild, as do the members of the 
——|Bar and Medicine, and then hold all new comers to the 
tests imposed. We shall thus rid ourselves of the in- 
competents, and prepare the way for a fairer field for 
the competents. 


‘* The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings,”’ 


Tue directors of the National Teachers’ Association 


B |have fixed upon Atlanta, Ga., as the place for the next 


annual meeting, provided satisfactory arrangements can 
be made with hotels and railroads. The city of Atlanta 
has a high elevation above the sea, and is hence very 
cool in the summer, and as healthy as any Northern 
city. It has also several fine hotels, while the hospi- 
tality of the people is proverbial. It is claimed that a 
meeting at some Southern city will call together a large 


‘attendance of Southern teachers, and that the Associ- 


ation will thereby aid in the great movement of educa- 
tional unification by mutual acquaintanceships and 
united efforts. Exertions will be made to secure cheaper 
fares over two or three of the leading routes to the 
South, and probably excursions will be made by sea 
from New York to Savannah, and thence by rail to 
Atlanta. We believe that President Smart will plan 
for a grand meeting, and the welcome which will await 
our Northern from their Southern brethren will well 
repay a southward migration in the midst of July, 1881. 


Prussia has a high standard of qualifications for her 
teachers, and a small compensation, relatively, for ser- 
vice. As a result, the latest returns show over eight 
thousand over-crowded schools, with a demand for 8,000 
teachers. In 919 of these classes there are more than 
150 pupils to a teacher, and 119 of these 919 classes 
have more than 200 pupils to a teacher. From 1873 to 
1879 the number of teachers’ places has increased by 
6,975. In 1873 the number of teachers was 52,046; 
in 1879 it was 58,841. The preparation for teaching is 


shown by the following report by provinces: 
No. 


Provinces. 
East Prussia, . ° 400 635 
West Prussia, ° ° 282 545 
Posen, . . . . . . . . 323 569 
Saxony, . ° ° 559 842 
Hesse-Nassau, 321 592 
Rhine-Province and Hohenzoliern, 410° 1,386 

Toth, 5,008 008 9,404 404 


As there are 58, 841 tenchens’ ‘places i in Prussia, there 
is, therefore, one student to every 6.2 places. 


Mr. Munpevia’s new Education Bill has passed 
through Lords and Commons, and is now the law of 
England. This new code isa remarkable piece of school 
legislation, and, as the English journals say, only second 
in importance to Mr. Forster’s Act of 1870. The 
great significance of this code lies in the fact that the 
following subjects, viz., English literature, mathematics, 
Latin, French, German, mechanics, animal physiology, 
physical geography, botany, and domestic economy are 
introduced into public education at Government ex- 
pense, contrary to all former English precedents. Great 
opposition at first appeared in the House of Lords to 
the letting down of higher studies within the grasp of 
the common people. It was urged by Lord Norton that 
the attempt to place these subjects within the reach of 
the poor was “wasteful and ridiculous excess.” He 
spoke of the “wretched assumption by Government of 
middle-class education under the name of elementary ” 
as being “a mere cramming of the memory, which en- 
tails a very general neglect of ordinary reading and 


writing.” The Bishop of Exeter declared that the 


working-classes “had provided for them an education 
guaranteed by inspection, and they had no reason to 
complain.” He also created the ridiculous bugbear that 
children might present themselves in mathematics, 
Latin, and animal physiology before they presented 
themselves in elementary reading. The good bishop 
also declared that elementary teachers were not improved 
by a superficial knowledge of such subjects ; and their 
lordships gave an approving “Hear, hear.” But, in 
spite of lordly arrogance, Mr. Mundella has quietly re- 
moved the obstacles in the way of the bill, so that it is 
now on the written statutes of England, that a poor 
boy may know subjects which public opinion and law 
have hitherto confined to rich inheritance and noble 
blood. The revolution in England is most remarkable 
when we remember her history and traditions, and we 
have a convincing proof that “ it does move.” 


SCHOOL BEGINS. 


The present is the opening week in hundreds of 
thousands of school-rooms. We toss in our congratula- 
tions, like a flower, at the open window and wish all 
manner of pleasant and profitable things to our patrons 
at the beginning of their new year of work. Especially 
do we hope that some of the ideals of the summer may 
get on a stout pair of legs and trudge through the long 
journey from September to July. The grand mistake 
of the teacher is the old infirmity of all orders and con- 
ditions of men: that, because a good and beautiful 
thing cannot be fully realized at once in the school- 
room, it may as well be dropped and the old, dry rou- 
tine be endured another year. But not in, this way 
does God’s providence work through the lives of the 
real friends of mankind. The noblest teacher cannot 
realize her new ideal at once, even amid the most fa- 
vored surroundings. But there are few young people 
teaching school in our country who cannot, by faithful 
and persistant effort, do something in the school-room 
better than last year. The secret of success with chil- 
dren is to learn what can reasonably be hoped for amid 
present surroundings, and strike for that with irresisti- 
ble energy and unconquerable patience. Could every 
American teacher, the coming year, in this way touch 


79-|up one point in the landscape of school life, what a 


memorable era would it become in the progress of the re- 
public! This year, teachers, instead of a see-saw be- 
tween high-mounting aspiration and “low-down” de- 
spondency, labor to concentrate your uttermost of wis- 
dom and character on some good thing possible to be 
done which will be a practical and permanent help to 
the children. Better days are coming for the teacher 
who is able to score such a record every new year. The 
people demand of us, what they cry for every where: 
improved methods, higher results, skilled labor, and 
thorough consecration to our sacred work. It will be 
well for us to heed their call. 


SCIENCE IN BOSTON. 


The twenty-ninth meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science was opened in 
Boston, on Wednesday, August 25th, in the rooms of 
the Institute of Technology. The preliminary services 
of welcome and congratulation were especially felicitous, 
the speech of Gov. Long being a model of ceremonial 
oratory. The best thing that can be said for Massa- 
chusetts and Boston is, that the simplest statement of 
facts concerning the interest of the commonwealth and 
the city in every department of good learning before 
an audience of visiting guests, leaves the impression of 
a boast. We have never realized the wealth of Eastern 
New-England in opportunities for culture as in follow- 
ing this Association in its rambles among the number- 
less objects of educational note in the vicinity of its 
place of meeting. The one disadvantage of the vaca- 
tion-season for such meetings in our great cities is the 
inevitable absence of the people who would enjoy them 
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most keenly. Boston and Cambridge gave the men and 
women of science everything, save the multitudes of 
their foremost citizens who were dispersed among the 
mountains and at the seaside, or wandering across tl.s 
water. But there was no lack of numbers, and all our 
friends from abroad will be persuaded, we trust, to come 
again, in the winter, — when we are at home. 

We are in no mood to attempt a criticism of the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting, including, as it did, two hun- 
dred separate papers by well-known scientific men, in- 
terspersed with suggestive discussions. As usual, the 
social and conversational side of the occasion was most 
valuable. Nobody goes now-a-days to an educational or 
scientific convention as a special opportunity for deliver- 
ance; for the press is the real rostrum from which every 
man of great ability speaks, at length, to his public. 
Perhaps a sense of this fact explains the unsatisfactory 
character of the addresses of some of the most distin- 
guished speakers in the Association. Certainly there 
are few trials of patience more pronounced than a great 
audience of cultivated people compelled to sit through 
the reading of papers, too often in extracts, marred by 
a slovenly and frequently inaudible elocution. Science 
now has the floor, and the thoughtful public sits out the 
lucubration of the savant as patiently as it listened to 
the long-winded puritan sermon of a century ago. But 
even this good nature may be abused. Bad platform- 
speaking is unscientific, and the audience even of this 
Association would be content with leave to print a good 
deal that is now offered from its platform. 


The greatest praise of the scientific activity of the 
past generation is really found in the growth of a culti- 
vated public more competent every year to appreciate 
the labors and test the pretensions of the naturalists. 
For a thousand years the theologians and the students 
of spiritual things have had full swing in the world of 
modern thought, until human nature cried out for a 
new departure in the investigation of the physical 
universe. It is not surprising that the present age is 
characterized by a devotion to this order of investiga- 
tion. The human mind can bear the present furor for 
the advancement of the natural sciences for some gener- 
ations to come, without being jostled from its equipoise 
or robbed of the great fundamental faiths without which 
both the mind that observes and the universe to be ob- 
served disappear in the bottomless gulf of an all-devour- 
ing unbelief. We have not the slightest apprehension 
that science is destined either to destroy the faith or 
dissolve the common-sense of the average modern man. 
Indeed, nothing is more apparent than the steady 
growth of a cultivated public which, with no pretensions 
to the reputation of the expert, is thoroughly competent 
to judge when he gets off his own track of careful 
investigation and accurate record of real observation 
and treats his astonished fellow-men to a painful hash 
of bad metaphysics, professional bigotry, and partisan 
conceit. This public is coming to understand that a 
great scientist is only a man with “like passions as 
ourselves,” who is under the same temptation to strain 
a fact, push a theory, or annihilate an opponent as the 
rest of us. More than one mighty “deliverance” from 
the scientific platform is precisely the sort of oration 
put together by the champion controversialist in the- 
ology, the chief of the bar before a jury, or the senator 
explaining the state of the country to his constituents. 
In all such deliverances will be found a greater or less 
substratum of undeniable facts, which, separated from 
their surroundings, may be thoughtfully studied. But, 
when skilfully disposed by the act of the orator, who 
lights up the front of one and the rear of another, and, 
by an exquisite adjustment of rhetorical sun and 
shadow, marshals them in imposing procession, they 
challenge the same scrutiny in every realm of human 
Inquiry, 

_ Within the past twenty years the English-speak- 
ing world has been more than once thrilled by the 
‘nnouncement that the secret of life was, at least, so 
near the point of giving up the ghost at the summons 


of physical science that the average man might as well 
vacate his old homestead of spiritual faiths and prepare 
to camp out in a new universe. But, somehow, life is 
still master of us all, and is always a little way beyond 
the last analysis of material things. And a careful 
examination of any such deliverance will show that the 
final process by which the savant spans the abyss be- 
tween the known and the unknown, is simply the old 
familiar metaphysical bridge which has done good ser- 
vice since the beginning of time. In other words, all 
pretense of explaining the secret of life by natural 
science is even more futile than the exclusive claim of 
the theologian or the metaphysician. The only really 
valuable knowledge possible for man comes slowly, by 
the use of every faculty,—the observation of all sides of 
our wonderful life, and the reconciliation of the facts 
gathered from observation in every realm of physical 
and rational existence. So the educated public of to-day 
does not go home from the addresses of the retiring 
president of the Scientific Association to make bis will 
and sit down in sack-cloth and ashes in a disenchanted 
world ; but simply remembers the few interesting facts 
of scientific interest in the discourse, leaving the rheto- 
ric, the dogmatism, the overdone enthusiasm, to go the 
way of all sublunary things. 

A glance at the program of the present meeting will 
show that its proceedings were rich in varied interest, 
characterized mainly by the genuine scientific spirit; a 
real addition to the sum of things known. Especially 
interesting was the picturesque photographing of the 
Rocky Mountain flora by Prof. Grey; the intensely 
interesting paper of Major Powell on the tribal organ- 
ization of the Wyandott Indians; the modest and 
patient monograph of Professor Alexander Agassiz on 
the sea-urchins; and others of similar value. 


Since this Association is for the “advancement of 
science” in America, we would suggest that a most 
valuable addition to its sessions would be a few papers, 
properly illustrated, on the best methods of instruction 
in the whole range of Nature-studies in school. There 
is no feature of our educational life more wholesome in 
itself and more full of promise to scientific progress 
than the waking-up to the study of Nature among all 
classes of American students. But a great lack yet 
remains, in the ability even of our best teachers in 
public and private schools, to deal with this class of 
studies in a way that will thoroughly interest children 
and youth. We find plenty of teachers hearing lessons 
from scientific text-books, now and then illustrated with 
showy experiments. Another class seems more intent 
on forcing their own special scientific theories on their 
pupils than training their powers of observation and 
reasoning. But about the rarest bird in the teacher’s 
desk is the man or woman who can open the eyes of the 
children to the outward world, and show them how to 
look at, and how to reason about, material things. Now, 
there is no doubt that, as a class, the scientific teachers 
are greatly in advance of other sorts of university men 
in correct methods of instruction. The very nature of 
scientific investigation brings it in line with the best 
methods of teaching. And it is not beneath the dignity 
of the American Association to devote an hour of each 
day’s session to a lesson on the pedagogics of science. 
Such an exercise would crowd the rooms with teachers 
who would become valuable members and often enthu- 
siastic students, and the time would be hastened when 
the savant could address a public prepared to listen by 
years of school discipline in the right use of the senses 
and a hearty interest in the outward world. With all 
respect for the reserved right of the investigator, we 
maintain that the time has come when every agency of 
the higher culture must clasp hands with the people’s 
schools, and work in perfect harmony for the uplifting 
of the national mind. We rejoice at every indication 
of such a tendency ; like the lectures for teachers in the 
Boston Institute of Technology; the vacation-work at 
Harvard, and other universities; and the various sum- 


mer institutes for Nature-studies in various parts of the 


country. The American Association should show its 
appreciation of this movement by making its every 
meeting a normal institute in the art of investigating 


and teaching the natural sciences in all American 
schools. 


DRIFT. 

— Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, Mass., seems to live under 
the shadow of a theory that American children and youth are 
in a process of ‘physical deterioration,” and are lapsing 
away into a chronic laziness, and ‘‘ incapacity to take care of 
themselves." Like some other reformers, who mistake the 
tendencies of the lower side of our new city and village life 
for the general habits of the American people, his remedy 
would take us backward into an impossible condition of af- 
fairs. He lays a good share of the burden of this National 
calamity on the common school; evidently thinking the chil- 
dren are there crippled in health and generally demoralized in 
right ways of thinking and living. His remedy is, less school- 
life. The children should not go to school till seven or eight 
years of age, or they should attend half the day and spend the 
other half in learning ‘‘ to overcome the obstacles and strug- 
gles of life.’”’ Now, as the average child out West does not 
obtain more than four, and the down-East boy above five: 
while the Southern youngster must be content with two or 
three years of school-life, it is evident that the doctor refers 
only to children in Northern cities and towns, in graded 
schools. The buildings in which these schools are kept can 
be greatly improved, but the whole physical school-life of the 
children while in them is far above their life at home, Their 
life of study and discipline, if faithfully taken, is such a prep- 
aration for the future as no ordinary family-life can give. The 
good scholars in these schools become the leading people in 
society. The man who would seriously propose that nine- 
tenths of the children in Lowell should be left to what would be 
the sure lot of such children out of school till the age of seven 
or eight, or who talks about the physical deterioration and 
shiftlessness of American oe in the face of the energy de- 
veloped in the late war and the present “‘industrial’’ rage of 
Young America, must be looking at the republic through a 
very narrow slit in the shutter of a very busy career. Things 
are not all right yet, but no salvation will come from trying to 
look down into the world of Dr. Allen’s boyhood. 

— The most interesting phase of this year’s political cam- 
paign, especially in the South, to the schoolman, is the sud- 
den waking-up of candidates of all persuasions to the impor- 
tance of the public school. General Hancock blandly expati- 
ates to Mrs. Drakes on the fact that his father sent his boys to 
public schools as an ‘‘example,”’ and bears affectionate testimony 
to the efficiency of the omnipresent American schoolmistress. 
President Hayes talks to a convention of old soldiers, at Co- 
lumbus, as if they were the graduates of anormal school, shoul- 
dering the birch for a new “‘ march to the sea.”” General Gar- 
field has the inside school-track, inasmuch as he was the boss- 
carpenter at building the National Bureau of Education, and 
is the first college president nominated for the Presidency. 
As soon as a party splits down South, the opposition candi- 
date wildly promises the people ‘‘ better schools ;’’ all of which 
goes to show that the people have made up their minds that 
their children shall have a better chance for schooling than 
themselves ; and candidates may govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

— In the face of the greatest revival of interest in the free 
school that was ever known in America, it is curious to hear 
Mr. Howell, of the Atlantic Monthly, at the dinner of the Ash- 
field (Mass.) Academy, discourse in this wise: ‘‘ Remember 
that before the free school was the academy was, and I am 
not sure we could better spare the one now than the other.’ 
It is certainly good, especially in country districts, where the 
free high school cannot be had, to rehabilitate the old acad- 
emy. All the better if, as in old Deerfield, it can be made free 
to every child in the town. It is also hopeful, amid the rapid 
disappearance of so many second-rate academies, to see “‘ the 
fittest survive,” and give promise of long and useful life. But 
the friends of the academy will make no headway by such 
disparagement of the people’s free school as seems to be the 
fashion with a certain class of educated men. And the appar- 
ent ignorance of this fact reveals the very small house and the 
exceeding narrow horizon in which men of national reputation 
do sometimes abide. 

— While the opinion is extensively published that our supe- 
rior schools are nurseries of idleness, the summer hotels at the 
White Mountains are swarming with young students and 
teachers officiating as waiters, to the intense satisfaction of 
their guests. If the vacation-life of the worthy youth in all 
our secondary and higher institutions of learning could be 
actually known to these heres oy defamers of American 
children, they would understand how unjust and cruel is this 
assertion that slips so easily from the flowing editorial or pro- 
fessional pen. There is a lazy brigade in Young America, but 
its headquarters is not inside, but outside the walls of the su- 
perior school-house. 

— Mr. Samuel 8. Green, public librarian in Worcester, Mass., 
has printed an admirable pamphlet containing two discourses, 
on “‘ Sensational Fiction in Public Libraries,’ and ‘‘ Personal 
Relations between Librarians and Readers,’’ which should be 
read by every teacher of a superior school in the country. No 
marriage\so auspicious has taken place this many a year as 


the nuptials between the free libraries and the schools in the 
northern United States. rf 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Text-Boox on Rueroric. Supplementing the develop- 
ment of the Science with Exhaustive Practice in Composi- 
tion. A Course of Practical Lessons adapted for use in 

High Schools and Academies, and in the lower classes in 

Colleges. By Brainerd Kellogg, A.M., professor of the Eng- 

lish Language and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and 

Polytechnic Institute, and one of the authors of Reed & Kel- 

ogg’s Graded Lessons in English, and Higher Lessons in 

English. New York: Clark & Maynard. Price for intro- 

duction, 85 cents. 

This work will commend itself at once to teachers on ac- 
count of its superior arrangement of topics, and also on ac- 
count of the concise and logical statement of principles and 
their application in composition. After an exceedingly valu- 
able introductory chapter, defining rhetoric and showing how 
it is related to kindred studies, the author proceeds to develop 
his method of teaching the science of verbal expression. Un- 
der the head of “Invention,” he presents thirty admirable 
lessons, calculated to show what thought is, and how it should 
be embodied in sentences, and guiding the pupil through their 
construction in every conceivable form, and grouping them 
into paragraphs. Under “ Qualities of Style,” the learner is 
made familiar with pespicuity, imagery, energy, wit, pathos, and 
elegance, the six grand, cardinal qualities of style; and the 
choicest extracts from English writers are furnished for crit- 
ical study and comparison. Under “ Productions,”’ all dis- 
course is divided into oral and written, and written into prose 
and poetry; and these are subdivided, and their requisites and 
functions explained in detail. Special attention is given to 
the productions of pupils, which are exacted in the form of 
conversations, debates, orations, and letters. The chapter on 
Poetry is of rare excellence, and the extracts selected for study 
are of the most judicious character. It is a book every teacher 
of languages should have. 


First PRINciPLes OF PoLiTicaL Economy. Concisely pre- 
sented for the use of High Schools and Academies. By 
Aaron L. Chapin, D.D., president of Beloit College, and au- 
thor of Wayland’s Elements of Political Economy, as Re- 
cast. One volume 16mo, cloth, 225 pages. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. Introductory price, 48 cents; exchange 
price, 35 cents; sample copy, 25 cents. 

The very great success of Dr. Wayland’s Elements of Polit- 
ical Economy, as recast by President Chapin, a year or two 
since, has led to the preparation of this book to meet the wants 
of high schools and academies. The principles of this science 
are very clearly and concisely stated in this little book. In 
daily practical life its principles are constantly used. 

The leading characteristics of this book are: 1. It has been 
prepared with special reference to use in high schools and 
academies, where the time that can be devoted to this study is 
limited. 2. It gives within a small compass a concise, yet clear 
and simple statement of all the most important principles of 
the science. 3. A logical order is followed, and the parts and 
subjects are presented in their natural connections and rela- 
tions. 4. The treatment of each important topic is followed 
by exercises designed to test the student’s knowledge of the 
principles by applying them to cases named, and to elicit in 
the class-room free discussion, which may extend their views 
somewhat beyond the limited range of the condensed text. 5. 
The subjects now agitating the public mind are distinctly 
treated, not in a partisan way, yet with a view to establish 
sound opinions. Thus the Relations of Capital and Labor, 
the Distribution of Profits, the Principles and Usages of tax- 
ation, the Functions of Money and Credit, the uses of Banks, 
and the demand of Modern Civilization for more Free Inter- 
national Trade, have a prominent place as topics of present, 
practical interest. 6. As a comprehensive compend of the 
science of political economy, it is a book which may be read 
with interest and profit in the home and in the counting-room. 

Dr. Chapin’s clear style and methodical treatment of this im- 
portant topic make this little book one of the most valuable 
that has appeared for our common schools, high schools, and 
academies. 


Practical Lessons in Made brief by the omis- 
sion of Non-essentials. By J.M.B. Sill, A M., superintend- 
ent of public schools, Detroit, Mich. New York and Chicago: 
A. 8. es & Co. Price, $1.00. Sample copies for exam- 
ination, 25 cents. 

' This brief course in grammar and composition presents the 
advanced modern ideas of educators in the methods of teach- 
ing the English language. The conspicuous absence of many 
of the customary subdivisions of the parts of speech, and the 
method of treating the verb, will startle those wedded to the 
old traditional methods of teaching English grammar. The 
author submits the following test; viz., Is it of use ? and re- 
jects as non-essentials the marshalling of the “five modern 
English verb-forms into divisions, brigades, regiments, and 
companies, and naming them voices, moods, persons, num- 
bers,’’ etc.; and proceeds to show directly what may and what 
may not be done with these five forms in the use and construc- 
tion of correct forms of expression. He begins at once with 
simple sentences, and builds up from this standpoint. The ex- 
amples for study and illustration are well chosen, and even 
pictures are introduced to stimulate the interest of the student 


tn the study of what has generally been thought to be s dry 


study. We heartily commend this book to the attention of all 
progressive teachers, and think they will find much in its 
methods to approve. 


An ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, Oral and Written. By Geo. 
E. Seymour, A.M. St. Louis: G.I Jones & Co. Intro- 
duction price, 35 cents; for examination, 25 cents. 


This is the first of a series of mathematical text-books to be 
issued by this enterprising Western book-house. The aim of 
the author of this elementary book on arithmetic has been to 
present one point at a time, and to emphasize the importance 
of teaching the pupil thoroughly one lesson before attempting 
a second one. It has the merit of clearness and method, and 
also that of insisting upon a complete mastery of the funda- 
mental rules, common fractions, and analysis, as the most im- 
portant subjects in arithmetic to be taught tochildren. There 
is no nonsense in the book, but a straight-forward, manly ad- 
herence to real drill-work. We like it. 


THe ORIGIN OF THE HomeERiIc Poems. A Lecture by Dr. 
Hermann Bonitz. Translated from the Fourth German 
ae by Lewis R. Packard. New York: Harper & 

rothers. 


Classical as well as general literature in America is under 
deep and lasting obligations to the enterprise, good taste, and 
keen appreciation of the educational and literary wants of the 
country on the part of the Harper firm of New York; and this 
volume, small as it is, will add largely to the weight of that 
obligation. The ‘‘ Homeric question,” after a comparative 
lull of several years, has of late become more practically im- 
portant in several aspects than ever before; and Dr. Bonitz’s 
work, endorsed and supported by others of the most eminent 
scholars of the present time in Germany, sets all the main 
points of that question in a very clear aspect, under the com- 
bined light of critical research, historical evidence, and last, 
but not least, of common sense. 

Dr. Bonitz’s work first appeared in Germany in 1860. Eight 
years before that date, the writer had, in reference to the same 
topic, expressed. this view: ‘‘ We believe in a ‘ Homeric unity’ 
of a much grander and broader character than has been gen- 
erally indicated by the term. That one master-poet composed 
and sang the ‘Iliad,’ in its simple unity and epic continuity, we 
believe to be a fact, and a most important fact; but far more 
important, to our mind, seems the history of the rise and de- 
velopment of the whole epic poetry of Greece, as exhibited to 
an impartial eye in the various poems ascribed to the one great 
bard, and in the various periods and places assigned to his 
birth.” This opinion, maintained and strengthened through 
subsequent years, has been confirmed very fully by Dr. Bonitz, 
whose work we commend to the candid examination of both 
Greek and English scholars. E. R. H. 


THe REPUBLICAN MANUAL OF AMERICAN PROGRESS, A 
Handy Book of Facts and Figures, from the Discovery of 
America to the Present Time, — Historical, Biographical, 
Statistical, Documentary, Financial, Political. Edited by 
Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., chancellor of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, N. Y.; late president of the North Western Univer- 
sity, Illinois; and formerly president of Michigan (Ann 
Arbor) State University. Including the Life and Times of 
Gen. James A. Garfield, by Rev. Gideon Draper, D.D.; to 
which is added the Life of Gen. Chester A. Arthur. Illus- 
trated. New York: E. B. Treat. 

This handy volume contains a collection of the most impor- 
tant facts of American history, which are so arranged by the 
able compiler as to be of special value during the present year, 
when a new president and Congress of the United States is to 
be chosen. It contains all the national and State statistics, 
constitutions, etc., that the citizen and teacher needs to come 
to a complete understanding of their duties. Appended to this 
edition of this national hand-hook are biographies of James A. 
Garfield, and Chester A. Arthur, Republican nominees for 
president and vice-president. 


Tue StupEenT’s Hume. A History of England, from the Ear- 
liest Times to the Revolution in 1688. Based on the History of 
David Hume. Incorporating the Corrections and Researches 
of Recent Historians. Continued to the Treaty of Berlin in 
1878. New edition; revised and corrected by J. 8S. Brewer, 
A.M., late professor of Modern History and English Liter- 
ature, King’s Colbage. London. With ari Appendix by an 
American editor. Llustrated by maps and engravings on 
wood. im 12mo, 844 pp. Uniform with the “Student’s 
Series.” New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth, $1.50. 


The editor states concisely in his preface the history and 
purpose of this edition, in these words: 


“* The Student’s Hume was originally published in 1858; but 
the progress of events, and the publication of many important 
historical documents, public and private, previously unknown, 
induced the editor to subject the work to a thorough revision; 
and he called to his aid the late Professor Brewer, who, 
sessing an unrivaled knowledge of all periods of English his- 
tory, was, perhaps, the highest authority upon the subject. 
He bestowed unwearied pains upon the revision of the work, 
and a few weeks before his lamented death he gave the fullow- 
ing account of his labors, and the principles which guided him 
in the revision: ‘I have brought the work down to the Trea 
of Berlin, of course with the brevity compatible with your wis 
that the work should not exceed its original dimensions. On 
the whole, I think it is the most handy and complete manual 
of English history which exists for schools, and experience 
will prove it to be so. To keep the work to its title and size, 


to introduce the corrections necessitated by the p of 
original research, to remove positive malestatements, has. Tre- 


quired no small amount of care and judgment. But I have 
been guided to the best of my ability by historical truth, by 
the investigations of recent trustworthy historians, by the 
wants of the students, and by my own researches, now of some 
years’ standing.’ ”’ 

The above gives our readers a clear idea of this volume. As 
a history of standard value it is too well known by our readers 
to need additional comment. In its present form it is a most 
useful and valuable compendium of constitutional history. 
Its notes, illustrations and appendices contain a vast amount 
of historical and antiquarian information, all of which is made 
available by the full index. It is illustrated by engravings and 
maps, which add greatly to its attractiveness. 


Tue HIsTory OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. From the Teu. 
tonic Invasion of Britain to the Close of the Georgian Era. 
By Henry E. Shepherd, professor of the English Language 
and Literature, and Superintendent of Public Schools, Bal- 
timore. New York: E. J. Hale & Son; 1880. 


Professor Shepherd has done an excellent service for teach- 
ers and schools in preparing an elementary treatise of 227 pages 
on The History of the English Language. Its design is to 
trace the growth and formation of our tongue, the influences 
that have affected its development or have impressed upon it 
certain characteristics. Commencing with the Anglo-Saxon 
races, the author proceeds to show the influence of the Nor- 
man conquest upon the Saxon tongue, and its transition into 
English. The blendings of the Celtic and Gallic races, and 
the composite character of the language, are very clearly set 
forth; following which we have the consecutive, subsequent 
history of the changes from Chaucer, through Shakespeare 
and Milton, to the reign of the Georges. It is intensely inter- 
esting to follow this historic growth and watch the inflowing 
wealth of our vocabulary, and note the sources whence de- 
rived; and the author’s large and varied scholarship have 
given us the clear and well-defined results of his studies in a 
text-book which should find a place in every school and col- 
lege in the country. Teachers who make such works as Pro- 
fessor Shepherd’s their guide in private study and in the class- 
room, will have little reason to complain of the dryness of 
English studies. 


VALHALLA; The Myths of Norseland. A Saga, in twelve 
parts. By Julia Clinton Jones. New York: R. Worthing- 
ton. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

We welcome this beautifully-printed volume of Miss Jones’ 
poems. There is felt a growing interest among scholars in the 
mythology of the stately old Northerner. ‘ Valhalla”’ is full 
of the spirit of freedom, toleration, and justice, and unfolds to 
us the ideas and principles which pervaded their minds and 
stimulated them to valiant deeds, which alone could win for 
them heaven,— the home of their gods. It is interesting to 
notice how deeply the minds of these daring and rude Norse- 
men were imbued with principles of morality and religion 
which have placed the English-speaking race among the fore- 
most in the ranks of civilized nations. As shown in the 
twelve parts of Valhalla they had remarkably clear conceptions 
of God and the profound doctrines of Christian faith. Miss 
Jones has performed her literary work well, and the book 
should be wilely read. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
— Material for a new volume of sketches, by Charles Dickens, 
has been unearthed by Mr. Bentley. It is entitled ‘‘ The Mud- 
fog Papers,” ete., and will be printed here, under special 


arrangement, in the Leisure Hour Series, by Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


— We have received from the editor of El Magisterio Espaiiol, 
of Madrid, Sefior Don Emilio Ruiz de Salazar, who holds an 
important position in the. office of the Minister of Public In- 
struction in Spain, a statistical chart of University Instruction 
in that country, which is highly to be commended for the 
fullness with which all the necessary details relative to such 
instruction are given therein, no less than for the elegant and 
artistic manner in which the work is executed. The centre of 
one side is occupied by a beautifully colored map of Spain, in 


which the different University districts are clearly set forth, 
accompanied by the necessary statistical details of the work 
done by each University, the population of each district, the 
receipts and expenses, the number of professors and pupils in 
the various faculties; the whole of the other side of the chart 
is taken up with statistical details as to the separate faculties 
in each university, etc., 80 that by an attentive study of this 
document a most complete knowledge may be obtained of the 
present position and working of each of the ten Spanish uni- 
versities; the data here given being those of the academical 
year 1878 to 1879. One principal object of this publication, we 
are informed, is to fix public attention in Spain upon the extra- 
ordinary nuumber of young men who every year crowd into 
the faculties of law, medicine, and pharmacy, in the various 
universities, to the neglect of other branches which might be 
of more practical benefit to many. To make this more evident 
it is shown that there are about three times as many students 
in the above faculties in Spain, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, as there are in Germany or France. The salaries of the 

rofessors vary from 3,000 pesetas up to 6,500, according to 
ength of service and merit; they number 415 in the different 
faculties, with 240 auxiliaries, while the students amount to 
16,874, of which no less than 6,817 are inscribed in the faculty 
of medicine, and 6,409 in that of law. In 1845 the number of 
universities was reduced to ten, viz.: Madrid, Barcelona, 


Granada, Oviedo, Salamanca, Santiago, Seville, Valencia, 7 


ladolid, Saragossa; and this reduction, and other 
sequent thereon, have much increased the efficiency 
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THE LOOKER - ON. 


__ The problem of industrial education for the youth of the 
Nation seems to (be troubling some wise-pates and kind old 
souls. Now, it is only a few years since it was found neces- 
sary on the Atlantic seaboard to enact laws protecting children 
of tender years from the cruelty of factory bosses, and the 
covetousness of parents, by limiting the number of hours per 
day that such children might be lawfully confined at manual 
labor, and specifying a minimum of days per year during 
which they should attend school. These laws are known to 
be beneficent without question or cavil; and yet, on the very 
ground where these laws are in force, we hear social scientists 
and philanthropists bewailing the fact that so many children 
are growing up in idleness, save that they are getting a fine 
education at the public school. And this, too, regardless of 
the fact that the country is prosperous beyond parallel, and 
that immigration and machinery are vying with each other to 
see which shall do our work. We raise nearly twice as much 
as is required to support our people; the balance of trade is 
now in our favor; gold is returning in a shining stream; our 
bonds are appreciating in the foreign markets, or, better still, 
coming home to stay; it would take a pageful of statistics to 
show exactly how prosperous we are. Then let the children, 
at least, enjoy the prosperity; the old folks will not, for the 
wealthier they become the less they are in humor to enjoy their 
wealth. Let the children enjoy it by playing during vacation, 
and attending school during the term of the school year. 
They will have time enough to work bye-and-bye. Conditions 
may change. The density of population over a given area 
may require little hands to turn in and help support the fam- 
‘ily ; but before that day this and many subsequent generations 
will have passed away. ‘“‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.”’ What, then, about the industrial-education problem ? 
It is like the chapter on snakes in Ireland. There are no 
snakes in Ireland, nor is there any industrial-education prob- 
lem in America. The time may come when children shall be 
born into the shop and the mill, instead of being born into the 
playground and the school. But that day will not be seen by 
this year or this century. And yet there be wise-pates and 
soft-souls who go around cracking the nut of the ‘‘ industrial- 


education problem,”’ and when they cannot get problematical 
nuts to crack they try their false teeth on pebbles. 


— The following extract from the speech of President Hayes, 
at the reunion of veterans of the war at Columbus, Ohio, Au- 
gust 11, is worthy of notice: 

“To perpetuate the Union and to abolish slavery were the 
work of the war. To educate the uneducated is the appropri- 
ate work of peace. As long as any considerable numbers of 
our countrymen are uneducated, the citizenship of every 
American in every State is impaired in value, and is constantly 
imperiled. It is plain that at the end of the war the tremendous 
changes in the labor and social systems of the Southern States, 
and the ravages and impoverishment of the conflict, added to 
the burden of their debts; and the loss of their whole circulat- 
ing medium, which died in their hands, left the people of 
those States in no condition to pee for universal popular 
education. Ina recent memorial to congress on this subject, 
in behalf of the trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund, 
Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, of Virginia, shows that ‘‘two millions 
of children in the Southern States are without the means of 
instruction,” and adds, with great force: ‘‘ Where millions of 
citizens are growing up in the grossest ignorance, it is obvious 
that neither individual charity nor the resources of — 
ished States will be sufficient to meet the ee: oth- 
ing short of the wealth and power of the Federal Government 
will suffice to overcome the evil. 

The principle applied by general consent to works of pub- 
lic improvement is in point. That —— is that wherever 
4 public improvement is of National importance, and local and 
Private enterprise are inadequate to its prosecution, the Gen- 
eral Government should undertake it. On this principle I 
Would deal with the question of education by the aid of the 
National Government. Wherever in the United States the 
local systems of popular education are inadequate, they should 
be supplemented by the general Government, by devoting to 
~ purpose, by suitable legislation and with proper safeguards, 

® public lands, or, if necessary, appropriations from the 
‘reasury of the United States. 

The soldier of the Union has done his work, and has done 
7. well. The work of the schoolmoster is now in order. 
‘ erever his work shall be done, in all our borders, it will be 
Pie that there, also, the rinciples of the Declaration of In- 
will be the sentiment of nationality 
~ prevail, the equal-rights amendments will be cheerfully 
< yed, and there will be * the home of freedom and the refuge 
of the oppressed of every race and of every clime.’ ”’ 
_ During the decade from 1870 to 1880, the South increased 
'n population at a rate out of all proportion to its increase in 
Wealth. In population it is one-third of the Union; in wealth 
it is not more than one-tenth. Its principal export is cotton, 
* most of that is not only manufactured, but even moved 
¥ Northern or foreign capital. Its very commerce has made 
ange of front, and instead of having an outlet at New Or- 
rs. Mobile, Galveston, and Charleston, now finds vent 
"mn Cincinnati, Louisville, Baltimore, and St. Louis. 
= tide of traffic has even changed its direction, and goes 
ps t over bridge and rail, instead of going South by water-way. 
2 d this is not because the South is destitute of material re- 
woe but on account of the lack of popular education. 
ealth, happiness, prosperity, —in a word, civilization turns 


an undeveloped country, capital, its life-blood, and enterprise, 
its soul, turns in the same direction, and avoid with the cun- 
ning of the fox and the timidity of the dove, a region of igno- 
rance and disorder. The application of National aid where 
local provision for education is insufficient, would be as easy 
and practicable as the improvement of harbors and the care of 
lighthouses. The ‘Government grant” is an important fac- 
tor in the Board school system of Great Britain and the 
National school system of Ireland. There the amount is de- 
pendent on “results,” as determined by official inspectors. 
In this country a Government grant might be made in various 
ways: (1) On the enrollment in direct ratio, and the equal- 
ized valuation in inverse ratio; (2) on the amount of available 
school-moneys, either directly to stimulate more liberal local 
appropriations for school purposes, or inversely to supplement 
unavoidable deficiency of school-funds in ‘certain localities. 
Within the States this matter is satisfactorily arranged among 
the counties, towns, and districts; and there is no good reason 
why a Federal fund should not be distributable with corres- 
ponding equity, acccording to an enlightened public policy 
among the States. Let the South educate, and she will be 
free; let her educate, and she will be wealthy. But it is not 
only a matter of generosity, but of justice, that the wealthy 
North should, in this particular, aid the impoverished but re- 
cuperating South. The rich must, for mere self-preservation, 


sustain the poor, and the educated should assist in the enlight- 
ment of the ignorant. This giving wisely of money, or in- 
struction, is a double blessing, benefiting both giver and re- 
ceiver. We get a great deal from the sun, but is the sun any 
the less warm or ~~ ? There is no benefit without a recip- 
rocal advantage. A National school system will yet knock the 
**solid South’ and the “ solid North ” into smithereens, and 
out of the débris forge a solid Union. 


— The following is an eruption of a complaint,—using com- 
plaint as a synonym of disease, — that occasionally breaks out 
in various sections of this country. It amounts to little save 
as a specimen: 


To the Editor of The Globe: 

I noticed in your valuable gy ratebes on Sunday morn- 
ing, a list of the gredneine of the high school for this year. I 
notice also that they are the children of well-known citizens, 
all of whom are abundantly able to pay for the education of 
their offspring. Now just here a question arises: Is it right to 
tax the poor, hard-working laborer in order to maintain this 
school for the education of the children of those of our citizens 
who are abundantly able to foot their own educational bills ? 
Look at the list and see who they are, and then ask yourself if 
it is just that you should be taxed to maintain a school for the 
education of the children of wealthy parents. I make no ob- 
jection to the public schools proper; but when high schools 
are organized, they should be maintained by those who have 
children in attendance upon them. Mrs, M. 8. A. 
St. Paul. Minn., 1880. 


Granted that the high-school graduates are the children of 
well-known and presumably wealthy citizens. The possession 
of wealth involves the payment of taxes, and the payment of 
taxes involves the support of high schools, as well as schools 
of a lower grade. If the expenses are high, and the rich man’s 
taxes are high, why should he not have the privilege of edu- 
cating his children at home in consideration of the dispropor- 
tionately large tax he pays? It is not poor people that sup- 
port the schools, whether primary, grammar, or high. If they 
paid taxes to any great extent, they would not be poor. It is 
the business-blocks, the warehouses, and property in general 
that pay the taxes. Property pays the tax, and individuals 
reap the benefit. Rich men pay for the schools largely in ex- 
cess of the return they get from them in tuition, and poor 
men’s children receive educational advantages greatly in ex- 
cess of what their fathers pay out. So much for this cry, 
which has not time to die in the air before we hear it asked, 
‘Is it right that a rich man should be taxed to educate a pau- 
per’s child ?”’ Between the protests against poor men having 
to support the high schools for the benefit of the rich, and the 


rotests against rich men having to support the same schools 
foe the benefit of the poor, it is hard for an enemy of the high 
school to decide which platform to stand on. Perhaps it 
would be well for these opposing factions to pool their issues 
and acknowledge that both poor men and rich men combine to 
support the whole school system for the sake of educating one 


another’s children. 


— The way in which educators apply their knowledge is 
frequently amusing to the outside world, and at times not a 
little distressing. A case in point is the way in which Yale 
College professors examine railroad hands, in accordance with 
a law of the Connecticut Legislature, passed last winter. To 
test their discernment of colors, skeins of worsted are pre- 
sented, and the ‘‘ boys” are expected to separate them from a 
heap according to the primary colors, and to classify them ac- 
cording to the shades of each. This is a truly practical test. 
The signals at switches and crossings are 80 commonly com- 
posed of skeins of worsted, that the engineer who cannot dis. 
tinguish their colors cannot be either ornamental or useful to 
a railroad! But why limit the test to the primary colors ? 
Surely the secondary colors are as important as the primaries. 
What engineer is fit to pull a throttle or handle a reversing, 
lever, who cannot distinguish between violet, blue, and indigo- 
orange and yellow, at sight! How the sorting of colored 
skeins by day is likely to aid the engineer in discerning the 


toward the seat of popular enlightenment as the plant 


‘urns tothe sun, Immigration, the aliment of prosperity in ‘colors of switch-lights at night, may be clear to the professors 


of Yale, but it would be puzzling to the hands on the railroad. 
Now, how would it be if the engineers should turn round 
and undertake to examine their examiners? How would the 
professors like to be interrogated as to the task of “carrying 
water,’’ the fashion of the engine in wearing her “ bonnet”’ 
and her “‘ petticoat,” the best material from which to cut her 
“jacket,” and the effect on a locomotive of “throwing her 
over and plugging herup’’ ? How would it be if the professors 
were called on to give an exact imitation of the escape of 
steam from the several gauge-cocks when there are only two 
gauges of water in the boiler; or of the exhaust of one whose 
valves are not square in consequence of the driving wheels not 
being properly trammed ? Could any schoolmaster in New 
Haven locate the “ leg” of a locomotive boiler, or tell where 
an engine’s “‘ jaws’’ are? The anatomy of the locomotive is 
one thing ; its physiology, quite another. Though a mathe- 
matician might explain the mysteries of “ link-motion,” it 
takes a practiced hand to use that motion advantageously. 
And, as it is-with the moving of an engine, so it is with the 
guiding of her along the road. The eye that cannot detect the 
difference between a primary and secondary color may, for 
that very reason, be quickest in observing an open switch or a 
swung bridge. The tests of the Yale professors are analytical ; 
the practice of the road is synthetical; and it is about as rea- 
sonable to set schoolmasters to examine engineers as it would 


matters, outside his own profession, the schoolmaster is not 
usually overburdened with information. Hence, to dismiss 
old engineers at the dictum of college professors is an injustice 
to the former, and places the latter in a ridiculous situation. 
A Scotch professor once said to asupposed simpleton, ‘‘ Jamie, 
how would you know afule?” ‘I would know him,” replied 


Jamie, ‘‘by the question he would ask.’’ Whatever glory or 
lustre the members of our craft may shed on the profession 
will not come from their skill in passing upon the qualifica- 
tions of mechanics, merchants, and engineers. Every man to 
his trade. Ne sutor ultra crepidam, 


— Our schools are charged with neglecting to give a prac- 
tical education. What is a practical education ? A practical 
education may be defined as such training in school as will en- 
able the student to follow successfully in after-life the occupa- 
tion for which he is intended, Ah! but there is the rub. 
How is anybody to determine beforehand what a certain 
youth’s career is to be. General Hancock started at West 
Point as the scion of an aristocratic house, and General Gar- 
field, of humble origin, started out for a career on the tow- 
path; and yet both are now running for[the Presidency of the 
United States. In a country with such vast possibilities in 
store for the youth of talent, industry, and good character, 
it is the height of impertinence for any man, or any church, or 
any institution, to prescribe the occupation that a young man 
shall follow. ‘The cry ‘‘ Do not educate the youth above their 
station, and thereby make them dissatisfied with their lot!’’ 
is the echo of foreign and moribund aristocracy; a reminis- 
cence of industrial, educational, political, and religious thral- 
dom. It is the evidence of a sentiment whose death-knell was 
the Declaration of Independence, and which exists now as an 
odor stirred up by the delving of casuists among the decaying 
remnants of dead fallacies, and the purblind attempts of fa- 
natics to resurrect the unarticulated skeletons and achronistic 
superstitions. In the days of Poor Richard a trade was an 
estate, and it is often now stated as a truism, that a trade is a 
good thing to fall back on; but the American does not want 
to fall back; he aims to go ahead. By a trade only a bare liv- 
ing is made, and the American boy with a fair education is 
bound to make at least a living under any circumstances. The 
grossest forms of labor are now performed by machinery and 
by foreigners, who are coming this year at the rate of half a 
million per annum. The more artistic kinds of practical work 
are done also by foreigners, more or less recently arrived on 
these shores. And it is quite proper that it should be so. 
Why should an American do with his hands what he can get 
a machine to do for him ? or why should he spend his life ap- 
plying the details and finishing-touches of ornamentation, 
while he can employ an artist schooled to the patience of such 
work by a European apprenticeship ? The province of the tal- 
ented American is in the professions or in business, | It is 
there that fame and fortune is made, and no American will 
voluntarily become a drudge when he has a capacity to direct 
the manual and mechanical labor of others, to run the estab- 
lishment and boss the job. But it may be asked, ‘‘ What shall 
we do for mechanics and laborers, if all the youth are highly 
educated ?”’ There is no danger that a disproportionate part 
of the people will ever be too highly educated. ‘‘ The poor ye 
have always with you;’’ and the same, unfortunately, is true of 
the ignorant. It will be time to lament the want of unedu- 
cated labor when there is a scarcity of that kind of talent in 
the market. Even in times of industrial prosperity, skilled 
labor is not so very scarce, and unskilled labor is a drug. It is 
not so with educated talent. . A Western city recently adver- 


tised an examination for principals and assistants in the high 
schools. Only sixteen agatinente presented themselves, and 
of these only one passed the ordeal. The failure of the others 
was not ovihe to their too highly educated. The aspir- 


ants jostle one another at foot of the hill of science, but 


be to set engineers to examine schoolmasters. In practical © 
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the ambitious climbers find themselves so few as to be quite 
lonesome, if not actually lost, as they approach its towering, 
glittering summit. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
OHIO. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The Montgomery County Teacher’s Institute closed a two 
weeks’ session Aug. 13. 

Prof. F. M. DeMotte, of Euphemia, gave his ‘‘ Methods of 
Teaching Arithmetic and Grammar ” the first week; and Prof. 
W. Watkins, of Dayton, lectured on “‘ Geography, and Theory 
and Practice.’”’ The second week, Prof. A. G. Farr, of the 
Columbus High School, delivered a series of lectures on “‘ Ex- 
perimental Physics’’; and Dr. W. G. Williams, of Delaware, 
gave a series of most interesting lessons in ‘‘Grammar.”” In- 
stead of following in the old beaten track of the text-books he 
took the literature of our language and built up a grammar of 
his own. He has evidently given many years’ study to the 
subject, and is still willing to learn and willing to teach. Dr. 
Hancock of Dayton, Prof. D. F. DeWolf of Hudson, Rev. A. 
J. Reynolds of Eaton, and Supt, T. A. Pollok of Miamisburg, 
delivered lectures to the Institute. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 


President—B. F. Herschey. Vice-Presidents—J. L. Single- 
ton, Miss Lizzie Anderson; Secretary—Mrs. Helen M. Reiszer; 
Treasurer—A. J. Willoughby. 


The Association honored itself in reélecting Mrs. Helen M. 
Reiszer secretary. She has filled that office six years, and has 
been very assiduous in the discharge of her duties. It dis- 
graced itself, however, in voting down a resolution favoring 
county supervision. 

PERSONAL. 

Mr. Joshua Nickerson, of New Burlington, is no longer 
teaching, but is engaged in manufacturing Moons’ Map and 
Chart Case. 

Hon. J. J. Burns, State school commissioner, is again lec- 
turing to county institutes on “‘ Reports and School Law.” 
He spends all his salary and all his time in looking after the 
interests of schools, and school-men know best how to appre- 
ciate his services. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The vacation-time is over, and the schools of Buffalo have 
commenced their fall and winter work. It is refreshing, after 
reading Hon. Auberon Herbert’s articlein the Popular Scienee 
Monthly on “State Education, — Does it Pay ?’’ to see the 
large machinery of ‘‘ State Education” in lively and successful 
operation again. Very few changes have been made in the 
teaching-force, and these have been judicious. 

H. C. DeGroat, for several years principal of Clarence Acad- 
emy in Erie county, takes charge of grammar school No.6. The 
graded course has been carefully revised under the eye of 
Supt. of Education Fox, and in its improved form goes into 
the schpols. One very important and decidedly progressive 
feature of the revised course is, the incorporation of the study 
of language into the lower grades of the schools. Pupils begin 
in the seventh grade the study of the “ Language Primer,” 
and complete “‘ Language Lessons” in the third grade. Gram- 
mar, as a special study, is not taken up until the second grade 
work is reached. And it comes to pass that before grammar 
as a study is introduced, pupils become well and practically 
acquainted with its essential principles. It is found that lan- 
guage, when properly taught, assumes all the interest and at- 
traction of a fresh story. About fifteen thousand children 
have, reluctantly perhaps, left the streets and playground, and 
passed from the anxious, feverish care of parents to the re- 
straints and gyves of school-room discipline. 

Our first monthly institute will be held on Saturday, the 
12th inst. The committee on the arrangemenf of work for the 
institute for the coming year are, O. G. Nichols, H. H. Rogers, 
and F.S. Fosdick. Professor Pitt, of the Central School is to 
make the address at the first institute. 

The Buffalo Teachers’ Association, a voluntary organiza- 
tion, commences the fourth year of its existence. N. G. Ben- 
edict is president of this Association. The meetings of the 
body are semi-monthly. Many valuable and important papers 
have been prepared for this Association. 

The Normal School seems in a condition of encouraging 
prosperity. Prof. H. B. Buckham continues as principal. 

Outside of Buffalo, important educational work is going on. 
Some two hundred teachers from Erie County have been in 
conference at Hamburg. It was the occasion of the annual 
State Institute of teachers. The department sent as managers 
and instructors, H. B. Backham of Buffalo Normal School, 
and James Johonnot of Ithaca. Mr. Johonnot had much to 
Say upon primary reading. Mr. Buckham gave very many 
practical hints upon the various topies of much interest to the 
teachers. The “ note-books” of the teacher will contain 
many valuable texts for their futurestudy. ‘‘ Methods” were 


freely mentioned; old principles were arranged and systema- 


tized, and called the “Quincy System.”’ But what teachers 
most need is intelligent enthusiasm. 

The educational mind of the State is a little feverish over 
several questions: Prominent among these is, ‘‘ Supervision.” 
As some scape-goat must be found for all mortal ills, the weak- 
ness and inefficiency of “‘ supervision’’ is made to bear our 
educational sins. Higher Education,” ‘‘ Normal Schools,’ 
and “‘ Curricula of Study ’’ remain open questions. 

Just now the action of State Supt. Gilmour is attracting 
considerable attention. For reasons which he thought justifiable 
sometime in June he notified Dr. J. H. Hoose, principal of the 
State Normal School at Cortland, that his resignation would 
be accepted. For certain reasons, which he esteemed sound, 
Dr. Hoose concluded not to resign. Then followed official pa- 
pers of removal by Supt. Gilmour. Thus far Dr. Hoose holds 
the ground. On one side are Supt. of Education Gilmour 
and two of the nine members of the local board at Cortland; 
on the other side are Dr. Hoose, a large number of friends, 
and seven of the nine members of the local board. The plain 
question is, Can the superintendent, without the consent of 
the local beard, remove a teacher from the normal schools of 
the State? This will probably be submitted to the courts for 
decision, unless it be determined that the State superintend- 
ent represents both the executive and judicial function of his 
department. Much public interest is manifested in this 
question. B. 


ONTARIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At the twentieth annual convention of the Ontario Teach- 
ers’ Association, which has just been held in Toronto, many 
live subjects were discussed, showing that the same themes 
are agitating the minds of educators on both sides of the line. 

Hon. Mr. Crooks, the Minister of Education, in his opening 
address, called attention to the necessity of legislation in favor 
of the teaching-profession, suggesting that, while so much was 
expended in the training of teachers, it would be desirable to 
have such regulations framed, in connection with their work, 
as would lead the teachers whom it had cost the country a consid- 
erable amount to train, to remain in the profession. To this 
end, and showing that Canadian educators believe in person- 
ally looking after educational legislation, the following appro- 
priate resolution was carried: 

Resolved, That this Association appoint a committee on 
legislation to report to the Minister on Education annually, or 
oftener, the views of the teaching-profession on those ques- 
tions which are, or should be, brought before the Provincial 
ee: said committee to consist of nine members, three 
to be nominated by each section of the Association. 

The president, Mr. R. Alexander, of Galt, called attention 
to the importance of good but home-like training in the pri- 
mary grades. The teachers of the primary class in schools 
should strive to make the change from home-life to school-life 


gradual. Of the many things to be attended to by the teacher, 
two only he considered of primary importance; viz.,a knowl- 
edge of English, and formation of character. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith made some very pertinent remarks con- 
cerning the expenses of a free-school system. Every free 
country must feel that, though they pay high for it, education 
is their best investment, in the intelligence of the masses of 


the people there was a reserve of saving-force which, at the 
last extremity, would come into play,—a sheet-anchor in the 
fiercest storms. Still they must take care not to outrun public 
opinion, or give rise to any cry of extravagant expenditure. 


The benefits of *‘ Industrial Drawing ’’ was presented by Mr. 
John S. Clark, of Boston. He argued that the function of 
education was to develop this threefold capacity for the pur- 
poses of practical life. In the past, the system adopted had 
been to crowd on the absorption-side of the brain to the injury 
of the faculty of expression. Now we should not have a healthy 
or properly educated brain till the expressive faculty was equal 
to the absorptive faculty. 

Mr. Boyle, of Elora, read a paper on the ‘‘ Natural Sciences 
in Public Schools.’’ He strongly advocated the introduction 
of the physical sciences into our public schools, the more es- 


pecially as, in every school, there were some who had a special 
aptitude for such studies, but which needed stimulating by 
knowledge. The over-education cry was only true in the sense 
that the education was too commercial and pseudo-literary in 
its character, having the result of driving our young men to 
towns and cities in the hope of getting scholastic or mercantile 
occupation. 


Mr. Dearness, in his paper on ‘‘ Professional Examinations,” 
gave some very surprising statistics: The annual increase in 
the number of teachers for the six years preceding the estab- 
lishment of county model-schools was 1,782. Beginners rarely 
failed to secure schools, being willing to accept almost any 


salary; hence, since there were positions in the Province for 
only 6,400 teachers, and under the present system the annual 
increase was about 1,600, it would be seen that, in four years, 
nearly all the, teachers at present employed would have to 
leave their schools, if for no other reason, to make way for the 


After the transaction of the usual business of such meetings, 
much of which found its vent in resolutions, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President — 
Robert Alexander; Vice-Presidents—D. Boyle, J. L. Hughes, 
J. Seath; Recording Secretary—R. W. Doan; Corresponding 
Secretary—Adam Parsloe; Treasurer—F. 8S. Spence. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Colby has changed its school year to commence Sept. 1, 
1880, consisting of two terms, with a reces in each term, and 
ending 29th of June. This gives a good education to both 
professors and students. 

— Oak Grove Seminary commenct Aug. 24 under its effi- 
cient principal, E. H. Cook. 

— Limington Academy, under W. G. Lord, held its decenia! 
celebration the 24th inst. It was a plesant occasion. 

— The time has come for the opening of schools. Most of 
them commenct Aug. 30; some wil open Sept. 6. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The high school at Candia is to be in charge of A. M. 
Cluff, A.M., of Haverhill, Mass. 

—M. R. Gaines, A.M., lately of Stamford, N. Y., is to be 
principal of Kimball Union Academy, Meriden. C. W. Spring, 
A.B., has been appointed assistant. 

— Miss Anna A. Mason, of Frysburg, Me., has been ap- 
pointed preceptres of Pembroke Academy. 


VERMONT. 


— Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, LL.D., late president of Robert Col- 
lege, at Constantinople, and for many years a distinguisht mis- 
sionary of the A. B. C. F. M., has been elected and accepted 
the presidency of Middlebury College. Rev. L. A. Austin, of 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, has been elected to the 
chair of Latin; and J. W. Abernethy to a tutorship in the 
college. Professor Means has resigned the chair of Mental 
Science. 

COLLEGE OF TEACHERS. 

A number of the professional and leading teachers from dif- 
ferent parts of the State met on Friday, Aug 20, at the Pavil- 
ion Hotel, in Montpelier, to take counsel in respect to the in- 
terests of education in Vermont. The main result of their 
deliberations was the organization of a sort of teachers’ guild, 
to which they gave the name of ‘“‘The Vermont College of 
Teachers.”’ This is designed to admit to membership only 
teachers of experience and proved ability. Its chief objects ar 
to raise the standard of qualification among teachers, and to 
improve the courses of study and methods of instruction in all 
grades, from the primary to the completion of the high school 
or academic course. It is the expectation of the originators of 
this movement that such a society wil tend to foster the pro- 
fessional spirit among those engaged in the work of education, 
and so conduce to greater permanence in the office of teacher. 
They hold, also, that great gain wil be likely to result if the 
supervision of schools and the examination of teachers could 
be intrusted by the State to the hands of those who had had 
actual experience in the work of instruction. 

The society proposes to draw up and publish courses of study 
for all grades under the collegiate; and to inquire, by its com- 
mittees, into the condition, efficiency, and prospects of such 
high schools and academies as may desire to be recognized by 
it. Applications for membership wil be considered by a com- 
mitte before being acted upon by the society. Certificates wil 
be issued, upon approval, to both teachers and schools. The 
annual meeting is to occur in August of each year. The aim 
of the founders of ‘‘ The Vermont College of Teachers ’’ is high 


and broad. They seek the codperation of all in the State who 
ar permanently engaged in the work of education; that is, of 
all who properly belong to the profession. 

The principal officers of the society for the ensuing year ar: 
President—Prin. H. T. Fuller, of St. Johnsbury Academy; 
Vice-President—Prof. Charles Dole, of Norwich University; 
Secretary —Prin. B. M. Weld, of the People’s Academy, Mor- 
risville; Directors—President Buckham of the University of 
Vermont, State Supt. Conant, and Prin. Henry Priest of God- 
dard Seminary, Barre. 

We hail with much confidence this new organization, and 
bid it God-speed in its endevor to improve the instruction and 
disciplin of our schools, — common, bigh, and academic. We 
doubt not the colleges also wil soon feel its influence in the 
better-prepared students that it wil introduce to their halls 
and courses. The association rests its hope of succes, as it 
seems, not on legislativ compulsion or regulation, but on that 
which is more reliable,—the character and efforts of its mem- 
bers. It is thus analogous in organization, aims, and expecta- 
tions to the Bar Association of the United States, State Med- 
ical Society, and ministerial associations of New England. It 
is the busines of these associations to ascertain by examina- 
tion the character and qualifications aud standing of those who 
wish to join them, and the honorable fraternity and necessary 
calling which they represent; also to introducejthem to their 
field, and help sustain them in it. We expect much of the 
Vermont Teachers’ College. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Miss Lucy Tappan, a graduate of the Massachusetts 
State Normal School at Salem and of Vassar College, one of 
the most brilliant scholars of her clas, special post-graduate 
student in mathematics, “‘ honor-student,”” and chosen for 4 
commencement part in both institutions, has accepted the 
chair of Mathematics in Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, and 
wil enter upon her duties at the opening of the fall term, 
September 16. 

— The School of Carving and Modeling, at the Boston Mu- 
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seum of Fine Arts, enters on its fourth year this fall. It is 
the purpose of this school to teach young persons, especially 
women, to carve Or model with sufficient skil to earn their 
own support by such work. Therefore only a nominal tuition 
js required. The pupils learn by first making an outline or 
drawing of the piece to be carved, then modeling the form in 
clay, after which it is dried or a plaster-cast made; the begin- 
ner finally carving it herself in wood or stone. Applications 
for admission should be addrest to the secretary of the 
school at Milton. 

_ Within a year over $5,000 worth of new books hav been 
added to the library of the Boston University Law School. 
seven prizes, ranging from $20 to $100, ar to be offered to 
students of either sex in the Medical department of Boston 
University the coming year. 

_ Miss Eliza O, Putman, who graduated at Boston Univer- 
sity this summer, and previously at the Salem Normal School, 
has been secured as assistant-teacher at Powers Institute, 
pernardston. Miss Emma R. Chapin has been engaged as 
principal of the Montague High School. C. H. Richardson, 
of Groton, has been secured for principal of the Conway High 
School. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— Miss Mary R. Alling, lately connected with the Spring- 
field High School, has been elected to an assistantship in the 
State Normal School at Providence. Miss Alling is a graduate 
of Oswego Training School, a teacher of large experience, and 
an accomplisht lady, and wil be a valuable acquisition to the 
school at Providence. The prospects of the school for the 
school year ar very good. 

— The many friends of Miss Sarah I. Carpenter wil welcom 
her back to her former position as assistant in Commissioner 
stockwell’s office. She is a great accession to the working- 
ability of the office, and fills the position to the complete satis- 
faction of teachers and people. 

— Lieut.-Commander Chadwick, U.S. N., now of the Light- 
house Board at Staten Island, is at Newport, and has had a 
conference with the city authorities, with a view of having 
Coasters’ Island harbor set apart as the hedquarters for the 
training-ships for the navy. The authorities exprest a warm 
desire to hav the proposed plan carried into effect as soon as 
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possible. Mr. Chadwick further proposes that a hed quarters 
for training-ships be establisht in the hed waters of Narra- 
gansett Bay, where suitable buildings may be erected for the 
pupose of gathering young men desirous of entering the schools 
for trained seamen, and where the existing training-ships shal 


rendezvous for the purpose of evolutions, drills, and like func- 
tions. 


CONNECTICUT. 


TALCOTTVILLE. — This is a neat and thriving manufactur- 
ing village about twelve miles east of Hartford, on the line of 
the N. Y, & N. E. Railroad. It owes its origin and name to 
two noble men, — Messrs. Horace and C. Dennison Talcott,— 
wel known as the Talcott Brothers. Prosperous in busines, 
they hav not, like many others, become selfish and regardles 
of others. They hav studied the interests and welfare of their 
employés, doing all in their power for the intellectual and spir- 
itual culture of all within the little village. Many years ago 
they erected a beautiful brick church, and they have contrib- 
uted mainly to the support of a pastor. They hav also taken 
a deep interest in the school interests, which has just been 
substantially manifested by the erection of a beautiful brick 
school-house for the accommodation of all the children of the 


village. The house is “‘a gem”’ of its kind, and while it stands 
wil a noble monument to the beneficence of its donors: 
while to every child who enters its neatly-fitted and frescoed 
room, or looks upon its walls, it wil prove a sure and potent 
educator. 

This building was appropriately dedicated on the evening of 
August 27, on which occasion every available seat was occu- 
eee. Brief addreses were made by Secretary Northrop, C. 

orthend of New Britain, Rev. Mr. Day, and the Messrs. Tal 
cott of Talcottville. Reading by Miss Ludella Peck of Bristol, 
and singing by the Talcottville Club, added greatly to the in- 
terest of the occasion. What a blessing it would prove if all 
our prosperous manufacturers would imitate the example so 
worthily set by the Talcott Brothers, 


New Britain. — The autumn term of the State Normal 
School wil commence Sept. 7, and during the same or the pre- 
ceding week most of the schools of the State wil enter upon 
their autumn work 

A new school-house of brick, with seating capacity for 
nearly 500 pupils has just been completed in this city, and wil 
be dedicated on Monday, Sept. 6. With the completion of this 
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building New Britain wil hav ample and substantial accom- 
modations for all children of a school-going age. 

The private seminary of Professor Camp wil commence on 
the 7th of September. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Iowa.—The second day of the Mitchell County Normal In- 
stitute finds an enrollment of eighty, with none absent, and 
but one tardy. Last year the total enrollment was only sixty- 
six, with an average attendance of thirty-five. A year ago the 
enrollment was but twenty-four the first week. Prospects are 
good for over one hundred to be in attendance. 

Osage public schools open the 30th of August, with nearly 
the same teachers as before. The building has been set in 
fine repair. Other town schools will open soon. 


MINNESOTA.—The disaster which befall Carleton Salem, 
at Northfield, last December, when its principal building, in- 
cluding library, cabinet, and apparatus was burned, seems to 
have been a blessing in disguise. Willis Hall is now rebuilt 
upon a much improved plan, and is an unusually fine building. 
Its chapel will seat about five hundred. A new scientific h 
will be completed Nov. 1, and the foundations of a new Ladies’ 
Hall will be laid this fall, A library,—not large, but select,— 
and a better geological cabinet than was lost, have been se- 
cured. The next academic year opens Sept. 8, with a faculty 
of twelve instructors, and with better facilities than ever be- 
fore. There is a prospect of a large attendance of students. 
This college occupies a very broad field, has an excellent rep- 
utation, and is doing a work, 


New York.—The American Bible —_ for young ladies, 

Binghamton, has come into possession of the famous transla- 

tion of the Bible by Mrs. Julia Smith Parker, of Glastonbury, 

Conn. She wrote it over five times at the age of 80,—twice from 

— twice from the Greek, and once from the Latin 
u ate. e 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The September number of the North American Review contaims seven 
articles. The first is the initial paper by Mr. Charnay on “ The Ruins of 
Central America.” This article is illustrated from photographs, which 
aid materially in the study of the text. An ition under the auspices 
of the American and French governments. of which M, Charnay is in 
charge, is now operating in Central America, and the explorations are 
likely to create an interest more profound, and to be attended with 
more valuable archzxological results, even than came from the researches 
of Champollion in Egypt. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


TeAcHERS should know the real value of| FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. Examin. | &c. 


’ ations for entrance, Sept. 15. 
the Orrick LEAD-PENCIL, sold by George F. plication to W. L. J 


ible 8 
or information address L. 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. 
h, Treatment of Stammering, Voice Culture, “—— any department of instruction, tow 


Catalogues sent = > FIELD, 22 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
Vis-|and Fereign, for Familie«-, Schools, Colle- 
NZO RUTTER- | er high,—should see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
26022 (1) | tim. Et is masied for 3-cent stamp. 


DEAN, Registrar. 


King, 29 Hawley street, Boston. The lead is 


Heness-Sauveur 


GOOD TEACHERS seekin itious 
should have Application-form. 4 sailed for 


smooth, free from grit, very durable, and is 
used in schools and colleges and by business- 
men as superior to those imported. This pencil 
is sold at a price lower than any other first-class 


pencil in the market, and buyers shouid call 
on Mr. King and examine his stock. His pencils 
and other school supplies will attract buyers as 
fast as their merits become known. Another 
recommendation lies in the fact that Mr. King 
is a very gentlemanly trader. Call when in 
Hawley street, or send for samples. 


WANTED. 
A graduate of a leading New-England Inst., 12 years 
experience in high schools, etc., desires work. ARY 
F, REDINGTON, Warner, N. A. 284 b 


WANTED. 
A graduate of one of the best Eastern Colleges would 
like & situation as teacher; one in the Middle or West- 
ern States preferred. A. 8. P., this office. 284 a 


WANTED. 

A Teacher who has $160 to invest as half-interest in 
a well-established private school in the West,— propert 
said to be worth $5000,—will do well to correspond wit 
or call at the Office of the NEw-ENGLAND BUREAU OF 

DUCATION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 283 


A Brief Elementary Manual 


GYMNASTICS, 


For Teachers and Schools. 


Containing simple and practical Exercises for Gymnastic 
é iain in the Common Schools, with easy lessons as to 
bo ; application. Many of these lessons are set to the 
: : © of familiar tunes, which enhance the interest and 
niiven the exercises, This little manual has been pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher of school and home 
fymnastica, who has adapted the work to the needs of 
majority sf our schools, 
r copy, 20 a 
copies, 15 ete. Py» covers ; 25 or more 
284 NEW- EN GLAND PUB. COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Will be Issued im September : 
EDUCATION devotes 
e ence an osophy o: 
nen in all Departments of Thought and Discus- 
secured € best American and English Writers wil? be 
NELL. ntributors. Conductor, THos. W. BicK- 
manilia 2@,0f the magazine, octavo, 100 pages, with 
t * cover ; the paper, type, and presswork of the 
Pejclality 5 similar to the North American Review. 
received 4.00 a year, in advance. Subscriptions 
an early At once. A full Prospectus will be issued at 
ING Address NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISH- 

Hawley Street, Boston, Mass 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN 


STUDENTS ELOCUTION 


ms 
AT THE 8T. JAMES HOTEL, 
On and after Oct. 1. tf 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Offers thorough training in essential studies, with 
superior advantages in art, music ting, elocution, 
and modern languages; a beautifu location, pleasant 
home, good board, moderate charges. The fifty-second 
year opens on Thursday, Sept. 2. For information and 
admission, apply to Miss PHILENA MOK EEN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 281d 


BOOKS. 


THE STILLWATER TRAGEDY. 

A Novel. By THomMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, author of 
“ Prudence Palfrey,” ‘“ Majorie Daw,” etc. 1 vol. 
12mo. $1.50. 

In this novel, Mr. Aldrich’s power and charm as a 
story-teller are shown most attractively. The life and 
characters of a New-England manufacturing town are 
depicted with singular accuracy and felicity; the smoul- 
dering discontent among workingmen and the strike 
in which it culminated, are permeres with admirable 
skill; while the tragedy itself, the unraveling of the 
mystery surrounding it, and the love which illuminates 
the whole story, are described with the firm and deli- 
eate touch in which Mr. Aldrich is almost unrivaled. 
Both the story and the exquisite grace and skill with 
which it is told, cannot fail to make it very popular. 


MR. BODLEY ABROAD. 
The Bodley Book for 1880. By the author of the pre- 


f this exceeding] ular series. 


Profusely illustrated, and 
ornamental cover. $1.50. 
This book continues the doings of the wonderful 
Bodley Family. Mr. Bodley goes to Europe, 
ital letters to his children, and on his return te 
pos stories of European places and events of interest. 
It is one of the very best of the delightful “ Bodley 
books, both in stories and pictures. 


THE “GLOBE” HAWTHORNE, 

A new edition of the complete works of NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE, uniform with the “Globe” CooPER, 
DICKENS, and WAVERLEY, which have a = 

ular. It contains all of Hawthorne’s Wor 
wires s, Short Stories, Travel Essays, Note-books, an 
Books for Children. 6 volumes, with 24 Illustrations. 
Sold only in Sets. Price of sets: in Cloth, $10.00; Half- 
calf, $25.00. 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, 


INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 

254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 

©. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre 

Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3ist Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
7, 1880. in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospi- 


SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 


American School Institute 
30 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 

Professors, Princi » Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses for every department of instruction; recommends 

good schools to parents. Call on or address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
Teachers’ A 


American and gency 
240 zx (1) _ 28 Union Square, New York. 


tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical D 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
nse of material) to all matriculants of the year. For 
urther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., North Ave. and 2ist St., Phila. eow 


The New England Conservatory 


is the oldest in the country, and the largest Music 
ool in the world, 
A FINISHED 
minent Professors 
had over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys 4 reputation 
unequalled for furnishing 
a Complete MUSICAL Education 
at the very lowest rates. 
$15 pays for 20 lessons, with collateral advantages 
amounting to 125hours 
musical FDUCATION struction, 
Pupils in he Co etory course pong 
Pupils in t nserv: 
t Musical Centre untry 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
locution. Course in Oratory. Litera 
ers, readers. teachers, and the 
general student of her English. Fall Term opens 
October 4th. 70-page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 

sics, mean Modern Languages, 
da the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 

been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing fall particulars, wil) 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 
Miss FLORENCE FITOR, 
27 Union Square, 
240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides and Families with Profes- 


d of 
required. Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 
Be sure and the For terws and 
send to Sole 


directions for use, Sil- 
ieate Book Slate 191 Fulton 8t, N.Y 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 


Is called to our 


Office Pencils, 


Acknowledged by those using them pohenck omy wd to 
the best rted. Particularly adapted for School 
use. Call or send for sample. Address 
GEORGE F. KING 
BLANK-BOUK MANUFACTURER, 
29 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


284 m 
BARNARD’S JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


And the other publications of the Hon. HENgy BaR- 
WILLARD SMALL, 


be sent on 
‘ADA L. HOWARD, President 
176 Wellesley, Mass. 


NARD, for sale by 
14 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Send for List and Prices, 283 tf 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XII.—No. 9, 
LATE PUBLICATIONS. A.A. WALKER & CO. | Agents Wanted. 


le. Publisher. Price. 
Modeling in Clay,—Instraction in the Art Thereof. Illus. A L V Robert Clarke & Co $1 00 
Four Centuries of English Letters. 12mo,ci. Edited by W Baptiste Scoones Harper & Bros 
History of the English People. Vol.IV. Smaps. 8vo. J R Green 2 50 
King Lear. 16mo, cl. - - - Edited by W J Rolfe « 60 
History of India. 100 full-page ills., 12mo, pp. 630, cl. Fannie R Feudge D Lothrop & Co 1 50 
‘True Manliness. 16mo, cl. - - - - Thomas Hughes 2 sen 1 00 
Ruby Hamilton. Illus., large l6mo,cl. - - Marie Oliver 1 00 
The Octagon Club. . 16mo, paper. - - - EMH G P Putnam's Sons 50 
Tit for Tat. A Teutonic Adventure. lémo, —_. - Clara Marchioness Lanza “ " 40 
Irving’s Complete Works. Spuyten Duyvel ition. 12 v. ed “* $20, 42 00 
Yellow Fever. 8vo, pp 200, el. - - - CS8pin Geo Rumbold & Co 
Hygiene and The utics of Catarrh. 16mo, pp. 450,cl. Thos F Rumbold bo a 
Dr. David Einhorn’s Pred , Reden und Bi hie. Dr K Kohler E Steiger 
M. Kraus-Boelte and John us. Kindergarten Guide. - 
Hours with the Mystics. 2 vols., 12mo, cl. ° Cc J Vaughan Scribner & Welford 7 50 
Heligere in Home Countries. 12mo, cl., gilt top. - Edward Walford se “ 2 00 
The Hibbert Lectures, 1880. Svo,cl. - - Ernest Renan “ ba 4 20 
Reminiscences of Saratoga. 12mo, pp. 452,cl. - - WL Stone R Worthington 1 50 
Life and Posthumous Works of Bremer. 12mo. O Brenner “ 
Life of George Fourth. 12mo,cl. - - - - O Brenner be 
Practical Lessons in English. - - - - Sill A 8 Barnes & Co 1 00 
Groundwork of Classification. - - - - Medici Theodor Berendsobn 2 00 
Pharmaceutical and Medical Chemistry. - - Muter Presley Blakiston 6 00 
Physiological Actions of rn - - - - Ratherford ” 3 00 
Practical Lithotomy. 34d edi . - - - Thompson as 3 50 
Frondes Agrestes. - - - - - - Ruskin 1 K Fank & Co 15 
Philippics. - . - - - - : Demosthenes Ginn & Heath 115 
Geometry for Beginners. - . - - - Ril “ 85 
Troublesome Daughters. - - - - - Walford Henry Holt & Co 1 00 
Report of Examinations of Schools in Norfolk Co., Mass. Walton Lee & She 50 
Daughter of an Egyptian King. Cheap edition. - Ebers J B Lippincott & Co 60 
With Gen. Grant in the East. Cheapedition. - - Keating . 75 
Moths. Cheap edition. - - - - - La Rame (‘* Ouida *’) a ad 60 
Etymological mary of English Language. Pt. 3. Skeat Macmillan & Co 2 20 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Hope For ConsuMrtivEs AT Last.—From 
official record we learn that over sixty thou- 
sand persons die annually in the United States 
from pulmonary consumption. In each of 
these cases there was a first or incipient stage 
of the disease, when all the life-forces and 
organic structures were yet unimpared by its 
encroachments. If at this time an agent had 
been found which could give to the system a 
higher degree of vitality, and so enable it to re- 
sist the deadly assault, this perilous crisis 
would have been safely passed. And not this 
one only: in every subsequent assault of the 
enemy, especially where there existed some he- 
reditary taint, a prompt resort to the same re- 
vitalizing agent would have given a like relief 
and immunity. Now it is confidently claimed, 
and the claim is substantiated by the results of 
over twelve years’ experience of its use, that 
just such an agent has been discovered at last 
in Compound Oxygen, the use of which is rap- 
idly extending. you wish to learn all about 
this new treatment, address Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 1190 and 1111 Girard street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, and they will promptly mail you 
their Treatise on Comronnd Oxygen. 


Le FRANCAIS: a monthly review of gram- 
mar and literature, published in the French 
language, will appear in October, under the 


editorship of Prof. J. Lévy, of Cambridge. |p,, 


To students and teachers of the French lan- 
guage, this review will undoubtedly be a valu- 


able assistant. Prof. Lévy has had a long 
experience in teaching the language and liter- 
ature, and his success as an instructor gives 
full assurance of his ability to edit a paper 
which will assist Americans to a better under- 
standing of the jar structure of the 
French tongue, its idioms and its literature. 
The low price of the review should secure a 
large subscription-list from among our readers. 


TEACHERS who have used J. A. Swasey’s 
Blackboards pronounce them the best they 
have ever seen; they can do more work on 
them, with less dust and dirt, than on any other 
Blackboard. Mr. Swasey makes first-class 
Blackboards. Such boards as he makes, every 
school ought to have. Send to J. A. Swasey, 
19 Brattle street, Boston. 


To accommodate the numerous pupils to the 
School of Elocution and Expression, Miss 
Anna Baright, the principal, has removed from 
7A Beacon street to more commodious quar- 
ters at Freeman Place, Beacon street, Boston. 
See advertisement in another column. 


WE called our readers’ attention, in our last 
issue, toa tiew set of Electrical Instruments 
offered by Curt W. Meyer, New York. An 
error in the address, which is 182 
Broadway, and not, as stated, 182 Broad street, 
which we hereby correct. 


Tue seven Kings of Rome were Romulus, 
Numa Pompilius, Tullus Hostilius, Ancus 
Martius, Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Tullius, 


and Tarquinius Superbus, and the King of 
Steel Pens is Esterbrook’s Falcon, No. 048. 


Way Are You Birious ?— Because you 
have allowed your bowels to become costive, 
and liver torpid. Use Kidney-Wort to pro- 
duce a free state of the bowels, and it will 


ScHoo officers should send for a sample and 
circular of the “‘ Best Inkwell,’’ which is now 
being introduced into many of the first schools 
of the country. Address A. D. Albee, 16 
Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The New Text- Book of Physics; an Elementary 
Course in Natural for use in 
High Schools and Academies; by LeRoy C. Cooley, 
Ph.D. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 

A Series of Character-Sketches from Charles Dickens ; 
by F. Barnard; price $2.00. New York: Cassell, Pet- 
ter & Galpin. 

Passages from the Prose Writings of Matthew Ar- 
nold ; cloth; price, $1.50. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Introduction to Latin Composition ; revised and en- 

larged, with introductory exercises on elemen con- 
structions; by Wm. F. Allen. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 
The Student’s Hand-book of British and American 
Literature ; by Rev. O. L. Jenkins, A.M.; 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
The Universal Graded Grammar Blanks ; No. 1, Or- 
thegreghy and Etymol : No, 2, Etymology and Syn- 
tax; No. 3, Analysis and Composition; 12 cents each. 
Hand-book of Select Sentences ; to accompany the Univ. 
Graded Grammar Blanks ; by W. Harkins. The 
Grammar-school Word-book and Et mology ; by E. 
Althos; 25cts. The Schoolmaster the Nineteenth 
Century ; transl. from the German; a full guide for 
the natural development of the mental _— of 
childhood, etc. New York: Daniel Slote & Co. 

New and Complete English-German and German- 
Baste Pocket Diction with the Pronunciation 
both Languages ; Dr. J. F. L. Tafel and L. H. Tafel; 
5th edition. Philadelphia: I. Kohler. 

Modern France; by Oscar Browning; Half-hour Se- 
ries ; 25cts. Franklin Sq. Lib.— Clear Shining After 
Rain; by C.G. Hamilton; 15 cts.—White Wings; a 
yachting romance; by W. Black; 10 cts. Pride and 

; by Jane Austen; 15 cts. Four Centuries of 
English Letters; selections from the correspondence 
of one hundred and fifty writers, from the period of 
the Paston letters to the present day; edited and ar- 
ranged by W. Baptiste Scoones; cloth. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS.-== 


Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; Sh 
ta 


$75; Half-mor., lf-russia, $100. Johnso 
Cyclopedia, 4 vols.; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $42. B 
annica, ninth edition, English: Cloth, $6.50 per vol.; 
Half-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4 per 
vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-calf,$6. Chambers’ Cyclo la, 
roa Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75; Sheep, 
$27.50; Haif-calf, $35; Half-russia, $40. Secondhand- 
sets of these works furnished at concessions from above 
prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered through 
us. Orders received for purchase of books at Trade 
Sale, commencing in New York Sept. 15; additional 
discounts allowed on orders sent us prior to this date. 
Correspondence solicited. 

NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 


Artists’ Colormen. 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 


wing, Wax Flower ing, &c. 
594 Washington 8St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


WANTED, 


ou, Waser Coben, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, | Active, reliable Agents in every educational insti- 
ra Mak 


tution, tewn, and city, for 


“THE STUDENT'S SHAKESPEARE,” 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON 
&@ Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 az 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
—@ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 28 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


PURE ls CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS !<| APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring absolutely pare Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the stock 


and most ——_ Sean, at the lowest price in 


America, by address 
ELMORE & RICHARDS 
240 az (1) 4 Murray St., New Vork. 


Catalogues on Application. 
Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
“ Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 


fagic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
«« TV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 az (1) 924 Chestnut S., Philadelphia. 
Badges and Medals. 
. A. HAYWARD, 


202 Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturer 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CLUB, PRIZE, anp SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Lllustrated Catalogue of Special Designs sent 
free upon request, 276 tf 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS arp CHAIRS, 
600 SINGLE DESKS anp CHAIRS, 
100 DOUBLE DESKS ayp SETTEES, 

75 NEW AMERICAN SETTEES, 3% ft. long, 
Will be sold for less than such Furniture can be made, 
at present cost of labor and iron. 

J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in School Goods, 

268 tf 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....( Formerly of Chicago, Ill.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 


OF ALL COLORS. 


paired in every part of the World. 279 zz 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 

W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 

Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf (1) 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 


1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


are the best. Look for them. 272 tf 


easily effected. 
= person who has made a new discov 
ibably be obtained, by writing to Munn & Co. We 


or for the , or concerning Patents, 


284 tf 
In connection with the 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, have had 35 years experience, and 
5 now have the largest establishment in the world. Patents are obtained on the 


best terms. A special notice is made in the Scientific American of all In- 
ventions patented through this Agency, with the name and residence of the Patentee. By the immense circu- 
lation thus given, public attention is directed to the merits of the new patent, and sales or introduction often 


or invention, can ascertain, free 
tents, pee ony enn their costs, and how procured, with hints for procuring advances on inventions. 
MEUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


Scientific American, Messrs. MUNN & Co. are 


charge, whether a t can 
also send free our Hand Book ahout the Patent Laws, 


Camden, N. J. 
THE ESTERBROOK 


ESTERBROOK’S 


jouN Step, 
New York, 
STEEL PEN CO. 


stimulate the liver to proper action, and cause 
new life in the blood. ae 


8=6—Addres ANN. 


The uarterly Elocutionist. 


ALL-DIEML, 35 Unien Square, NEW YORK OITY. 


YEAR. 
P 30 cts. 
The only Publication of the bind, 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 


a scholarly, philosophical, and thorough analysis of the 
great master of the English tongue, by HENRY J. Fox, 
D.D. This volume is designed to place at immediate 
command every important thought which the greatest 
of English poets has given to the world. 

It is exhaustive, embracing over Five Thousand 
subjects, topically arranged, and supplies the most bri)- 
liant illustrations for the use of all. 

Just published. A fresh, taking, beautiful book, 
B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 

8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 

Any Teacher who has failed to secure a school can 
have permanent employment in selling my publica- 
tions. I will pay a salary after a short trialt and, if 
successful, much r than can be earned in teaching. 
Give age, experience, etc. Send this. 

W. J. HOLLAND, 
281d 8 eld, 


PHYSICAL LIFE 


— or — 


BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, fascinating pure iy 


283 tf 


uage, endorsed physicians evers-where. 

elaborate exposition of the Ysical Life of 

and Woman. Flegantly printed and fully 7m 
Inducements to 


trated. Extrao 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


LIVING DING THINKERS. 


A Collection of over 1500 selections of Prose and 
Poetry. Brilliant Sayings, Choice Sentiments, and 
Rare Wisdom, abounding in Elequence and Grand 
Thoughts, designed to influence the Memory, the Un- 
derstanding, and the Affections, Sold in extra cloth, 
exclusively a for $2.00. For terms and 
territory, address ENRY J. JOHNSON, 
274 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. §. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
238 xz (P) New York City. 
SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
f for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 2 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


South Hero, Vt., says, “In cases 
it has acted a charm. 


R. H. Clark, 
of Kidney Troubles It 


says, 
Co 


Howe m, of “One pack- 

wonpenruc WHY! 

POWER. 

Bocause it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS and 
the KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the of 
sonous humors that develope 


One package will make six qts of medicine. 
TRY ! 
Buy it at the Druggist«. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
cwiricena post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


‘The Best Inkwell 


For School-desk; also the very best Blackboard Eraser 
ever invented,— both patented. Silver Medal Black- 
board Slating, in cans of various sizes, makes the best 
Blackboard in use. Send for circular and price-list. 
H. H. Burrineton, Propr., Providence, R. I. Also 


for sale by A. G. WHITCOMB, 
280 f 78 Fulton Street, Boston. 
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, never failed to act efficiently.” 
a | Nelson Fairchild, of St. ‘Albans, Vt., says, “It is 
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DIRECTORY. PREPARATORY (Con.) CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, VALUABLE 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. » Vt, 
Leading Colleges, Prepara Schools, | ACADEMY, 8 |1701 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, publishers of 
Schools, Acad &c. s . 
taining. “Apply Prince. Interlinear Classics. Educational Works 
COLLEGES. NEWTON English and Classical 


ERSITY. Ei Coll 


Schools. the Registrar. 
—aLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
C= of study. Jas 


OLLEGE, Springfield, For both 

gentlemen. Apply to 5. MORRISON, 
dent. 279 zz 

and Scientific. Grave D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Li Education on a aclentite basis. 

‘Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF Y. 
M Entrance examinations 22 and 23. 
R. H. RrcHarps, Bey, Boston. 
Frat OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


urse of two years; shorter courses in special 
ph han For circular apply to ANNA BARIGAT, 
ne., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


_Reference, Wi 
ITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
ent. For circulars and 


informa- 
Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


W Prot. 0. 0. INST. of Industrial Science. 


O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


(ALE LAW ‘VALE LAW SCHOOL. ar course two 
VPost uate course (for C. L.), 
Sept. 25. Forcircular, 


WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 22 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


a) EO. GANNETT. 
G For Chester pply 


HOME. 
H lect School for vous Ladies. 


Mise ADELE Stockbridge, Mass. 


ASELL for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent or 
CHAS. Ac. BRAGDON, Principal. 


location and grounds. Literary and artistic advan 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TEUBENVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY. 

Board, room, and light per year, 
to $36. One-fourth off for min Catalog 

free. Rev. T. 
LADIES’ SEMINARY, West 
Patronized half the States in the Union. 
A.M., 12 
i~¥7 SEMINARY will its 46th 
Sept. 2. Address 


Miss A. E. 
pal, Norton, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTIQUT TE NORMAL —~ 


For eee information, ow 
ARLETON. Principal. 101 az 


ASSACHUSETTS STA 1. NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Worcester. For Both Sexes. 
mber 9, 1880. 


USSELL, Principal. 


ys STATE ART SCHOOL, 

1679 Washington St. Deacon House 
ALTER SMITH, 

For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


PROVIDENCE 


TATE NORMAL — 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1 
1880, fee YDE, Prin. upon receipt of price TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PRE AKISTON, PAPYRUS LEAVES: With ‘contributions LONGFEL- 
EWATER, MASS. DELPHIA. 244 R. WORTHING road 
or catalogues, the ‘ A. G. BoYDEN, AM. 1012 Walnut St ’ ’ PHILA , way, 


School. 
T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 ss 


VIDENCE, R. 

A and practical business > 
Circular by addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


Publishers. 


“ Bears the over al r know of 
be Of Harvard Unie. 


mprove- 
ief and accurate beyond 
precedent. —Chicago Ed. Weekly. 
No other text-book on any science RA ever been 80 
perfectly adapted to save time and labor. Isa new de- 
rture,—most important one of present century. Let 
hers and students rejoice.” — Nat’! Jour. of ha. 
mail, $1 25; Intro. $1. 00; Examin-, 75 cts. 


PUBLISHING Co., Publishers, 
27 Bond Street, New York. 


New Work on the Calculus. 


Will be published August 28, 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFEREN- 
TIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 


With Numerous Examples. 
By EDWARD A. BOWSER, 
Professor of Mathematics and Engineering in Rutgers 
College, New Jersey. 

Large 12mo volume, 400 pages. Price, $2.25. 
JUST PUBLISHED, BY SAME AUTHOR, 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON AN- 
ALYTIC CEOMETRY, 
Embracing Plane Geometry, and an Introduction to 

Geometry of Three Dimensions. 
12mo. Price, $1.75. 
ies nents free by mail on receipt of 
Publisher, 


. VAN NOSTRAN 
23b 2 oe and 29 Warren Sts., New York. 


YOO 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
‘6 BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text- Books used in Colleges, Acad- 

emies, Public and we Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LO Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents ov Wieach hers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by mail. 

cn New England for Educational 

Merchandise of every description. 


WILLIAM WOOD & UCO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English (jrammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Gra-nmar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Ginmmars. 
Lambert’s Primary or siology. 
Roscoe’s Elementar emintry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 


lemenutary 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 
WORKS ON HYGIENE, 
School and Industrial Hygiene. By D. 


LINCOLN, M.D., of Boston, Mass. Being the FBS 
ing volume of "the Series of AMERICAN HEALTR 
PRIMERS. Now ready. Price, 50 cts. 

Wilson’s Health and Healthy Homes. A 
Guide to Domestic Hygiene. Price, $1.50. 

Bible gion 5 or, Health Hints’ by a Physician. 


scraping 
as 
BRYANT STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE be learned tn and delightfally 


“« We do amiss to spend seven or prlene ears mere 
together so much misera! Latin and G 
Virei .”"—Milton. 

Horace ust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $3.28 25. Homers Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, §2. 

Clark’s Practical and Pro eave. Latin aa 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


| CUCter’s New Series of Physiologies, 


stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


age Interlinears free. Send Cutter’s First Beek. 12mo, 196 pp. 


JOHN W. LO 


VELL 
24 Bonn NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Werks, 15 vols., 693.38 
Knight's Mistery of 
Miacaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 
Plutarch’s Lives 
Taine’s English Literature, 
Schmitz’s Ancient Histery, 1,25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


KNIGHT, :ADAMS+ +60. 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 
TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


aw We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDRESs 48 ABOVE. 


H OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 


TO and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 

SAVE of every kind at wholesale rates. 

ll line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
} Son BES alwayson hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY ap lication. School Supplies,all kinds. 
, dress HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 uz Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Report of Examinations of Schools of Norfolk County. 


By GEORGE A. WALTON, 
Agent of State Board of Education. 
Paper, 50c. net. 

“ One of the most interesting and instructive Edaca- 
tional Documents ever published.’’— Tribune, N. York. 

“ The widest possible circulation should be given to 
this document.’’— Times, Chicago. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 55 cts. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


3 vols......- $13 00 


Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo.............. 3 00 
Homiletic Quarterly................++- per year, 2 00 


rane?) Booksellers, and Stationers, 
? Park Row, New York City. 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
OU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
With Steel Portrait by Ritehle. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. a RiowarRp A. PRoo 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 


For 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes 


For catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 250—265 
en an 
te » accommodate z= of both sexes ens three 
pper Departmen! 


NGLISH AND SCHOO | 
ou 


teachers thro 
c ® of 


brill Apr A 


Iston 8t., 


modern appointm ents 
sophical Laborato: 
Mowny & Gorr, 


ODDARD SEMINARY Vt. A first-class 
(toring chen for moderate. 
Hin 

ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, an¢ and 

Commercial College. Rev. F. . BLAKESLEE, A.M. 

YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown 
Mass. Established in 1842, Prepares 
or or or the ho Gelentife School. For cata- 

» Principal. 


Parait le 5 de Chaque Mois 


REVUE MENSUELLE DE GRAMMAIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 


Ne Parait pas Pendant VEté. 


4) prix d’un abonnement pour un an (9 mois), . 


LE PREMIER NUMERO PARAITRA LE 5 OCTOBRE, 1880. 


$1.50. 


We A pleasant home, with thorou; 
or private, Address Capt. J. K. yx, A. M. 
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2@™ Specimen number sent on application to the Editor, 


J. LEVY, 


HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE. 
164 Dlus- 
trations. Halfroan. 80 cents. 


Cutter’s Second Book, 12mo. 309 pp. 186 Illus- 
trations. Halfroan. $1.35. 


Cutter’s New Analytic Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy; 12mo, 388 pp. 230 Lilus- 
trations. 


Chauvenet’s Mathematies. 


55 Elementary Geometry, 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Method of Least Squares. 


Spherical and Practical Astronomy. 


SANFORD’S 
Series of Analytical Arithmeties. 


First Lesseus. 27 cents. 

Intermediate. 45 cents. 

Cemmoeon School, 80 cents. 

Miigher, $1.25. 

Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 12mo. $1.25. 

Prantl’s Text-beok of Botany. Illustrated. 

Haldeman’s Outlines of Etymology. 

Leong’s Iutroeduction to Euglish Grammar. 

Derry’s History of the United States, Lilus, 

Leeds’s History of the United States. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 

Watlker’s Science of Wealth, 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Samson’s Art Criticism. 

Wickersham’s School E 

Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. 

Principles ef Human Kneow!l- 
edge. 

Matcom’s Butler’s Analogy. 


Lieber’s “7 Civil Liberty” and “ Pelitical 
Kthics.’ 


Every-day Errors of Speech. 

Frick’s Physical Technics. Illustrated. 

Wurtz’s Elements of Chemistry. lilustrated. 

Linceln Phelps’s Scientific Series. 

Machette’s Series New French Text-books. 
Ero., Ero., Ero. 


Dictionaries of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Languages. 


Gardner’s Latin Lexicon, 8vo. $2.25. 
Leverett’s Latin Lexicon. Large 8vo. 

Greve’s Greek Dictionary. 8vo. $2.25. 
Pickering’s Greek Lexicen. Large 8vo. $5.50. 


Contanseau’s Practical French Dictionary. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50. Pocket Edition. 18mo. $1.50. 


Pocket German Dictienary. 


Neuman and Baseuw s Pocket Spanish Dic- 
tienary. $150 


Lempptevets Dictionary. $3.25. 
‘Abridged Edi 


$3.50. 


ition. 12mo. $1.35. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Unabrid uarte Diction Profusely Il- 
lustra sheep. $10. 


Watvessat and Critical Dictionary. 8vo. Li- 
brary sheep. $4 25. 
Academic Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Com rehensive Tilustrated. 12mo. 
Half roan. $1.75. 

School Elementary) Dictionary. Illustrated. 
12mo. roan. $1.00. 

Primary ~ Tlustrated. 16mo. Half 
roan. 60 cents. 

Pocket Dictionary. Illustrated Cloth, 

63 cts.; roan, flexible, 85 cts. ; $1 00. 
Many special aids to students, In addition to a very 

full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 

cester’s, in the opinion of our most distinguished edu- 

cators, the most a pt ag wea as well as by far the cheap- 

est Dictionaries of o 


Indispensable Works of Reference. 


Lippincett’s 
World. A complete Geographical Dicti e 
New Edition of 1880, thoroughly revised and 
enlarged. Royal 8vo. Sheep. 

Lippincett’s Preneunci Biographical 
Bictionary. Containin complete and 

phical Sketches of the Eminent Persons of 

alt and Countries. A.M., M.D. 

8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 


*,* Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues furnished, 

on application, by mail. Liberal rates for introduction. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


715 and 717 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & O0., 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


-HARKNESS'S COURSE 


CAESAR, 
SALLUST, and 
CICERO, 
WITH 


NOTES and VOCABULARY. 
Complete in One Volume. 
Whelesale, 81.40. 


Gent. Agt. for New England, 
M. W. HIAZEN, 6 Hawiey St., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & O0., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WHAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE. 
THE NEW AMERICAN 


READING CHARTS, 


For Elementary Instruction. 
MITCHELL'S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 
neces Shall series, $10 Sage cian 


N. A 
NEW-ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING co., 
283 31 Franklin Boston. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Tert-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. free Sox A liberal 
§@™ Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 11% William St, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE. 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Coppers Hngilah Ldteratus 

's 4 terature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Rea Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 


Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English | Spencerian Penmanship; 


Dictio ‘ 
Hay’s Reasoning. 
*," For terms and other information, address the 
150 zz 


810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

Our new and enlarged Catalogue of Practical and 
Scientific Books, % pages, 8vo ; catalogues of books on 
Social Science, Political Econmy, Banks, Population, 
P ism, and kindred subjects; a catalogue of re- 
cent additions to our stock of Practical Scientific and 
Techni Works ; sent free to any one who will for- 
ward address. 269 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. | BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 


| 
BERARD'S New U. 8. History. | 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 
ROYSE’S American Literature. “*shington St. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist, 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Adamse’s Improved Arithmetic 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (sneli), 00 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, -50 
Parker's Philosophy (Plympton), - 1.50 
1.6 


Prestop’s 
Seott’s Manual of Unites 


FAUEOE,, 
SOWER, POTTS & | 


5| Fewsmith’s Euglish Grammars. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers ; 
Leighten’s Mistery of Rome; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
= 
Reedan ellegg’s Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in E oglish ; 
Giutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


QGREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 
NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University, 
For information, address the Publishers. 
8. E. BEEDE. Dubaque, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agis. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
From Pror. Epwpv. A. DowDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.”’ 
incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the zxsthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
ou ea book “pleasant to the eyes” (as well as 
to be desired to make one wise St small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 
From EDWIN A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean Grammar.”’ I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much necessary information into so small 
a space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless re 
tition, superfinous explanation, and unscholar-like 
no of difficulties. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & 00. 
BOostTON. 

P 
i 


American Poems, Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With B hical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 
AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“American Poems.”’ Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, I , Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 
Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for |. 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less ve to 
the general reader. $1.25. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
ranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American ; 


from “ Chevy Chase ”’ to ‘‘ The 

Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is yeas de- 

sirable for use in schools and the family circle. $1.25. 
ws’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 

Greene’s English . $1. 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 


Swinton's Outlines of History; History of the Nineteenth Century. 12°, c! 15 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; Outlines of General History. 1.5 
Dana's Geological Story; History of Rome, 12°,cl..-....... 75 
; reat Events of History, from the Beginn 
Swinton's Geographies ; Christian Era till the Present Time. 12°, cf... 1.25 
Webster's Dictionaries ; History of English Literature. In a Series of 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. Biographical Sketches. 12°, cl................. 1.75 
For New-Engiar 4 States add on THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


GEO. B. DAMON, 
26 64 Wilk Street, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUGTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

orbriger’s tent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader, 
First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 


Pablish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
@Olucy’s Algebras and Higher 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 
Celten’s New 
Shaw’s L ~ 
Outline o Mistery. 
Meecker’s New Physiclogy. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philesephy. 
Hiill’s Elem. of Khetoric and Com 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baab’s Nermal Speliers. 


Pelton’s Uurivaled Outline Maps. 


States 
scot’ 
History of the states, 4 


literature. Hardly any striking m of these classes, | Ht 

Wonderful ‘One-Hoss ' Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 

90 | Leffingwell’s English a Schools, 1 4 
ct , 7. 


12°, ol.. 
Junior Class-book of British History, With Co- 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 0O., Publishers 
y them: 


pu 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Algebra. 

aldeman's mology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
oT History of the United States. 
Wickersham’'s Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 

and Introduction. 
Olrculars 245 zz 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and endorsed 


are by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 
Raub’s Nermal First Keader. 
“ Second 
“ “ Third 
“ Fourth ‘ 
Fifth 


Elementary Arithmetic. 
06 Complete 66 
Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 

66 Comprehensive ‘ 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blewpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric. 

Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 
«we Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 

OS. T. BAILEY, Gan’! Agt. New England, 

23 Franklin Bost Mass. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, and Grammars. 
ri 


Venable’s Arithmetics, gebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie-. 155 az 


MACMILLAN & 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geeg., 1.10 
Pe | in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 


Jevon’s Elementary Lessens in Legic, 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Lochyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronenmy, 1.35 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 az 22 Bond Street, New Yor 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New York. 


COLLIER’S HISTORIES. 


Advacned Class-book of British Hist. 12°,cl....$1.75 
Senior Class-book of British Hist. 12°, cl. 1.25 
History of the British Empire. 1: 1.00 


282 42 Bleecker St., New YORK. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 


23 Hawley 8t., Boston, 
Have Just Published 


WORDS AND NUMBERS. A Lesson- 
Book for Primary Schools. By Heynry E. 
SAWYER, A.M., Associate Principal in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. i6mo. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 


‘This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient suggest ons and mod- 
els for teachers, the cole required to be taught in 
the second year; so with the exception of a 
Reader, no other book wit be ni ~ 
was 0 y prepared for primary schools under 
author’s su ion, and is pablished at the request of 
teachers who have used it and seen the results of its use. 
Circulars sent on Correspondence so- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, 


75 | prepared for public schools 
of 


Vol. Xil.—No. 9. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Guyot'’s New a 
Wall 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Pelter’s New Arithmeti 
Cooley's Physics, 
mney’s Zoologies, 


For information and terms of call 
introduction, upon 
WILLIAM ¥. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England 


180 233 Hawley Street, Beston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 
THE SONC SHEAF, 


A new collection of Vocal M in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; A Complete 
Elementary Course. 

Sample Copy by Mail........ Fifty Cents. 


HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &&. 
Sample by Mail Thirty Cents. 


Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 


Paysen, Dunton & Scribner's Copy socks. 

Bartholomew’s Series. 

Dinusmeore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks, 

Pattersen’s Com ition Books. 

Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 

Haasen’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
15has A. 8. MANRBON., 82 Bromfield Roatan. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW York. 

Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready $1.00 and $1.25 
’8 Se of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
ltementary Science Series (30 vols. 8 
The Advanced Science vols.), 1.265 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Godwin’s a. of B phy, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Se » 1.26 

Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol. 


Treland’s Pocket Classical 

3 t. at 

Bturtevant’s Economies. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


381 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & CO., 

Arr anp EpvucationaL P UBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 


Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
in the Boston Public 


eral s' r 
0 fchools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Natural History Series. For schools 
families. Animals and ted in their 


Pra 
and lants represen’ 
— colors, and arranged Por instruction with object- 
Prang’s American Chromosn. 15522 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


NEW TEXT-BOOK. 


BURR ON STRESSES. 


A course on the Stresses in 


Bridge and Roof Trusses, Arched Ribs, and 
Suspension Bridges. 


Prepared for the Department of Civil Engin 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 


By W. H. BURR, C. E., 
Prof. Uf Rational and Technical Mechanics. 


at 


256 70 Metropolitan Block, Ghicago. 


lvol.,8vo. 12 Folding Plates and Wood-cuts. Cloth, 
277 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Harvey’s Revised Elementary Grammar 
Ray’s New Higher Arithmetic, . 


Published by 


Shepperd’s Constitution 
Petersen’s Science. 247 cow 


NEW BOOKS --- JUST ISSUED. 


Peaslee’s Graded Selections for Memorizing, . . . — 


I@~ McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS adopted for New York “w Brooklyn, 
Cincinnati, San Francisco, Sacramento, New Be h 
Terre Haute, Sandusky, Joliet, and 300 other Cities and leading 


.VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG. & CO., 
M. W. TEWEKSBURY, wWew-Engiand Agent, 


Exchange. ond 
and Composition, 25 ots. 35 cts. 

50 “ 


ord (Mass ), attanooga, 
‘ow 


CINCINNATI anp NEW YORK. 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STBHET, BOSTON; ™ 
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